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SUBJECTS FOR PICTURES. 


BY L. E. L. 
PETRARCH’S DREAM. 


Rosy as a waking bride 
By her royal lover's side 
Flows the Sorgia’s haunted tide 
Through the laurel grove,— 
Through the grove which Petrarch gave, 
All that can escape the grave— 
Fame, and song, and love. 


He had left a feverish bed 

For the wild flowers at his head, 

And the dews the green leaves shed 
O’er his charmed sleep : 

From his hand had dropp’d the scroll 

To which Virgil left his soul 
Through long years to keep. 


Passion on that cheek had wrought, 
Its own paleness had it brought ; 
Passion marks the line of thought: 
We must feel to think. 
Care and toil had flung their shade 
Over that bright head, now laid 
By the river’s brink. 


Youth that, like a fever, burns ; 
Struggle, scorning what it earns ; 
Knowledge, loathing what it learns ; 
Worn and wasted heart ! 
And a song whose secrets are 
In its innermost despair ;— 
Such the poet’s part ! 


But what rises to efface 
Time’s dark shadows from that face? 
Doth the heart its image trace 
In the morning dream? 
Yes; je 9 UD BUS eas DULUIES 
Far amid the dusky pines, 
By the Sorgia’s stream. 


Flowers up-springing, bright and sweet, 
At the pressure of their feet, 
As the summer came to greet 

Each white waving hand. 
Round them kindles the dark air ; 
Golden with their golden hair, 

Glide a lovely band. 


Spirits, starry Spirits, they, 

That attend the radiant day, 

When the freed soul bursis the clay 
Of its prison wall : 

Distant visions they appear ; 

For we only dream of, here, 
Things etherial. 


But one glideth gently nigh, 

Human love within her eye,— 

Love that is too true to die,— 
That is heaven’s own. 

Let the angel’s first look dwell 

Where the mortal loved so well, 
Ere yet life was flown. 


To that angel-look was given 
All that ever yet from heaven 
Parified the earthly leaven 
Of a beating heart. 
She hath breathed of hope and love, 
As they warm the world above ;— 
She must now depart. 


Aye, I say that love hath power 

On the spirit’s dying hour, 

Sharing its immortal dower, 
Mastering its doom : 

For that fair and mystic dream 

By the Sorgia’s hallow’d stream, 
Kindled from the tomb. 


MY ISLAND HOME. 


They tell of the breezes of Araby, 
With spices on their wings ; 

But Albion’s gales are the breezes for me, 
Which the broad blue ocean brings. 





Some talk of the thrill of the bulbul’s notes, 
In a perfumed eastern bower; 

Far sweeter the song of the nightingale floats, 
At England's sunset hour. 


Some sing of the maiden of Georgia's face, 
And the sunburnt dames of Spain ; 

But I am content with my land’s native grace, 
Nor seek it across the main. 


Not the clime where the turrets of Venice rise, 
_ Like a queen from out the sea ; 

Not the colours of Italy’s glowing skies 
Can vie with the isle of the free. 

Not the home of the Arab, the Persian, or Greek, 
Where the myrtle and olive twine, 

And the sunbeams tarnish the virgin’s cheek, 
Would I exchange for mine. 

———. 


THE UNFORTUNATE LOVER. 


I never was in love but twice. I have no wish to be in it athird time. I 
lost my first inamorata by a blunder of my own. The fault of my losing the 
second was none of mine ; it rested with the young lady herself. 

I will not weary the reader with a long story touching the ways and means 
whereby I got acquainted with my first Dulcinea Neither will I attempt to be 
minutely eloquent in praise of hercharms. I am fond of a nervous condensed 
Style of writing, particularly when speaking of either of the two girls I loved 
L say then at once, that Jemima was a perfect angel, both personally and intel- 


laily 


doomsday ? 


he re. could s her 1 
What more.could I say in her praise though I were to write till 





| T never take things, particularly in matters relating te love, in moderation. I | 


like to be either hot or cold. I have no conception of what is called an interme- 
diate state of feeling. Nature has endowed me with unusually strong feelings 
and passions. I was desperately in love with Jemima; but the best of it was 
that I had every reason to believe that she loved me in return, if not so violent- 
ly, to such a degree as ought to have made me satisfied. 

‘ Those whom we love we like to speak of. So says the proverb, and so say I. 
| Nothing in the world afforded me greater pleasure than to hear other people 
| Speak of Jemima—always excepting the hearing herself speak—because I knew 
| it was not in human nature to utter a word anent her save what was in her | 
praise. When my acquaintances showed no propensity to speak of her charms 
of their own accord, I generally contrived to decoy them into the subject by | 
some means or other. 

Two of my acquaintances had a particularly good taste as regarded the ladies. 
I knew full well from an indirect source how highly they thought of Jemima; 

, but somehow or other they provokingly eschewed, notwithstanding all my 
——— to lead them into it, the subject of her charms when conversing 
with me. 

I determined one day to fall on some scheme or other to call them out, not to 

| fight—far from it—but to call them out in the way of saying what they thought 

of the attractions of Jemima. I spent an entire blessed day in ruminating on the 

| best way of doing this. After proposing and abandoning in my own mind count- 

| less devices for the purpose, many of them, I am convinced, excessively inge- 

| nivus, T concluded that the best way would be to get my two friends and self 

| Seated in the head inn, and to begin discuszing a bottle of the grateful grape, 

not doubting that the infinitely more agreeable discussion of the peerless attrac- 

| tions of Jemima would be substituted ere long. 
| 





It is no crime—is it'—to be poor. I know there are those who practically 
| think so. Butthis comes of ignorance and a want of principle. I have no 
| hesitation in admitting that I was poor when in love with Jemima: with my 

present circumstances the world have nothing to do. I consoled myself in my 
poverty with the reflection that it is often with lovers as with poets ; thatis te 
say, that the poorest inake the best. As to poor men making first-rate lovers, 
| [had an example in myself which abundantly satished me onthe point. As to 
| poor poets very often making the best poets—there is no Irishism here—my ex- 
tensive learning supplied me with innumerable proofs. Dves the reader want 
| any. Lethim take the instances of Homer, Terence, Tasso, Dryden, Otway, 
| Chatterton, Goldsmith, and a thousand others. 
| But why acquaint the public with my poverty? Because when they have 





I could easily have seen, though my friends had been “ dummies,” that they 
relished the Champagne little better than myself. The faces they made on 
quaffing their first glasses were absolutely frightful. It would have been peril- 
ous in the extreme for a pregnant woman to have seen them. My friends would 


' beyond all controversy have carried off the palm from the celebrated cobbler 


whose grinning capabilities Addison has recorded in the Spectator. It was even 
questionable whether their grins were not as good of their kind as the “ horrible 
grin” and “ ghastly smile” of Milton’s fallen angel. Still, however, in the ex- 


| cess of their good nature, my friends made no complaints, further than saying 


that they wondered people thought Champagne so good. 

I filled another bumper to self and friends. ‘ I suppose now,” said one, “‘ we 
must drink the health of Miss Jemima R——,” holding the glass in his hand as 
if ready to quaff its contents. 

‘Most certainly. Miss R——’s health with all my heart,” said the other, 
with an emphasis which made a doubt as to the cordiality with which the toast 
was drank, altogether impossible. 

Both my friend’s glasses were emptied instanter. ‘ Gentlemen,” said I, “as 
you are pleased to associate Jemima’s name with mine, permit me, in her ab- 
sence, to return you” ——I was going to speak of thanks ; but the contortions of 
the two faces before me so far exceeded any thing I have ever before seen or 
imagined, that I was frightened out of what I was going to say : I abruptly termi 
nated my intended brief speech. 

“Gentlemen,” said one of my acquaintances, after his features had resumed 
a more earthly aspect, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, you'll excuse me, I have an appointment 
with a friend to-night: the time is up, I must be gone.” 

Tne other had plainly some similar pretext on his lips for also abdicating his 
seat, and leaving me to drink the Champagne myself, but was prevented coming 
out with it by my immediately starting on my feet and seizing hold of the first 
speaker, adding, as by dint of manual force I placed him again on hia seat, “* No 
nonsense, now ; you must stay till we finish the Champagne.” : 

I had not well resumed my seat, when in rushed Bonifice, the waiter, and a 
clumsy looking fellow of a wine-merchant, into our apartment, the face of each 
being a perfect personification of horror. 

“« Gentlemen, I beg your pardon,” said the landlord earnestly. ; 

“Gentlemen, I am truly sorry for the mistake,” said the clownish looking 
vendor of wines. } 

We were all thunderstruck. ‘ What can be the cause of the strange intru- 
sion! What the meaning of these apologies t enquired each at himself. 

‘What's the matter? What mistake is it?” asked I, after a moment's hesi- 
tation. My twa friends were speechless at the time. They did nothing but 





read what follows they will be the better able to appreciate the ardour of my 
aitection for Jemima. «+ 
T have said that I intended to invite my two friends to partake of a bottle of 
wine with me at the head inn of the place. I knew the liquid was not to be got 
| for nothing. I knew more than this: I knew the precise price which would be 
charged. When I had formed the resolution of treating my friends to a bottle, 
| I had neither gold, silver, nor copper in my pocket. ‘To speak the truth, I had 
| not handled any of the circulating medium for some days before. My only ex- 
| pedient therefore was to levy on the pockets of my friends, not in the way of 
charity, for poor as I often have been that I have always scorned, but in the way 
of a temporary loan, though I must confess that some of my loans have not been 
so temporary as could have wished, and as I persuaded myself they would be 
at the time of contracting them. 

By the kindness of eight of my friends—two of them severally advanced me a 
sixpence, it not being convenient to go further at the time, and the remainder a 
shilling each—by the kindness of my friends, I raised the sum of seven shil- 
lings. I was much elated at my success, notwithstanding the rebuffs and denials 
I ae with from several persons of whom better things might have been ex- 
pected, 

My first determination was to goto the Flying Eagle with my pockets re- 
plenished as they were ; but on second thoughts, as the occasion was rare, and 
the object one of the most glorious kind, I determined that [ should dedicate a 
bottle of Champagne to Jemima, Port, Sherry, &c., being infinitely too com- 
mon for such an occasion. 

Though I had never tasted Champagne in my life, I knew by report that it 
was one of the best kinds of wine, and I knew, moreover, that sixteen shillings 
was the price of a bottle. Usually, I am decidedly averse to borrow money of 
my friends; indeed, I have a sort of horror of the task, and the exercisé in that 
way I had just concluded was not calculated to abate that horror. But what 
will not a man do whois inlove? What would notI at that time have done for 
Jemima?t Had-she but said the word, I would have encountered a legion of 
tigers, I would have essayed to discover a passage to the’ North Pole, 1 would 
have voyaged round the world in a fishing boat, I would have traversed the con- 





I would have approached nearer than ever human being did before the crater of 
Mount A&tna, nay, I would have dashed into it, if J had thought there were any 


more, every thing, in short, within the range of possibility, for Jemima. Was 
I to hesitate a moment then in throwing myself anew onthe generosity of my 
acquaintances to make up what was short of the sixteen shillings! They did 
not know me, they did not know my regard for Jemima, who would have done 
me the injustice to credit, even had it been declared to them on oath, any such 
thing. 

I set out on my borrowing mission, and after four hours’ hard unremitting 
labour, and travelling a distance, including the ascending and descending of 
stairs, of full seven miles, raised the additional nine shillings. 

Seven o’clock in the evening came, and I called on my two particular friends, 
whom { chanced to find together. 

‘* Ohaps,” says IJ, *‘ I have no objections to treat you to a bottle of wine to- 
night, if you will go with me to the Flying Eagle.” 

** What’s ado!” said the one. 

‘*A bottle of wine! There must be something unusual to-night,” said the 
other. : 

‘* Never you mind,” says I, addressing both at once, ‘come away with me, 
come.”’ 

“O, I have it, I have it,”’ said one of my acquaintances to the other. ‘* He’s 
going at last to be married to Jemima; come, let us go and congratulate him on 
his good fortune.” 

‘* With all my heart,’’ said the other. 

We departed that instant. In five minutes we were comfortably seated in the 
best room in the Flying Eagle. 

I rang the bell smartly. The waiter appeared. ‘“ John,” says I, pulling my- 
| self up as I spoke, “ John, bring us here a bottle of your Champagne.” 
| Yes, sir.” said John, accompanying the words with one of the lowest and 
| neatest bows ever made to me before or since. He wheeled round, and bound- 
| ed out of the apartment to bring us the Champagne. 
It was brought us with due despatch. I uncorked the bottle. I filled a glass | 
toeach; and then emptied my own to the health of my two friends. | 

‘Your very good health, Gilbert’—for that is my name—said each of my | 
| friends preparatory to inverting his glass 

I have already said that I never tasted Champagne before. I should have 
said the same of my two friends. I thought the juice of the grape confoundedly 
sour, and swore in my own mind that, if the bottle on the table were disposed of, 

| [ should never put Champagne to my lips again for mortal man. Mach, how- | 





| 


| 
} 
| 


ever, as I abominated the liquid, 1 was bound in honour, as | had invited my | h 


friends tu partake of a glass with me, not to give in so long as there was a drop | 


| In the bottle. 


tinents of Africa and Anferica on afl fours, | would have scaled the highest | boys in the shop in his absence. 
point of Mont Blanc and vegetated a month, or longer, among its eternal snows, | abuse going among us; while the little rogue of a shop-boy who had done all 
| the mischief escaped, like Cowper's thief in the lashing affair, with perfect im- 
| punity. 

chance of getting out again—I would have done all this and a million times | 








gaze with amazement at the half-petrified trio. 

“The Champagne, Sir,” said Boniface. 

“The vinegar, Sir?” said the wine-merchant, emphatically. 
addressed their discourse to me. 

** What vinegar !"’ said I, somewhat tartly. 

* Gracious, gentlemen,”’ said the waiter, who all this while was silent, ‘‘ you 
have by mistake got a bottle of vinegar instead of Champagne.” 

To do justice to the scene which followed, the reader must stretch his imagi- 
nation to the utmost. 

My friends and self exchanged looks with each other. 
were so confounded by the announcement as to be unable to speak. 
myself first. ‘* Explain yourselves!” said I, somewhat angrily. 

With great difficulty, and after interspersing the explanations with a legion of 
“beg your pardons” and “ am sorry for the mistake,” from each and all of the 
blockheads, they managed to make us understand that, Champagne being a spe- 
cies of wine which was seldom called for, the landlord had not a bottle in the 
house at the time—that the waiter was naturally anxious to conceal the paucity 
of mine host’s supplies, and that with that intent he ran with breathless haste to 
the wine-merchant’s shop to get a bottle of Champagne for us,—that the wine- 
merchant himself being ovt at the time, the boy who kept the shop, which boy 
was quite “raw,” being a new importation from the mountains, gave John a 
bottle of vinegar instead of Champagne, which bottle the waiter placed before 
us in a twinkling,—that the wine-merchant on his return discovered the blunder 
which had been committed, and ran that instant and apprized Boniface of it,— 
and that as the business and character of both, waiter and all, were likely to 
suffer from the circumstance, they had all three resolved to come and beg our 
pardons, and to implore us not to let the thing be known . 

My tongue loosed for once. Addressing myself to Boniface, I told him it was 
with him as landlord of the Flying Eagle [ had to do; and accordingly I abused 
him in the most unmeasured terms. Boniface shifted the blame from his own 
shoulders to those of the waiter, whom he scolded most unmercifully, while poor 
John ‘reproached, as he best could, the wine-merchant for leaving ignorant 
In short, there was nothing but downright 


Both speakers 


For some time we 
I recovered 





‘The whole matter spunked out that evening, and before next day the town, 
from one end to the other, rang with it. If the then current report may be cre- 
dited many of the lieges seriously hurt themselves from the immoderate fits of 
laughter it occasioned. And, to crown the untowardness of the affair, the Pro- 
vincial paper—one of the most despicable and unprincipled and stupid prints ex- 
tant—narrated al! the circumstances in its next publication. It wickedly call- 
ed Jemima “the Vinegar Lady’’—a title which has ever since been kept up 

Fon her. 

The reader will be prepared for the conclusion: Jemima never looked on 
| me in mercy after the awkward circumstance. It so chagrined her, that, in 
| four months after, she emigrated to Van Dieman’s Land, where I hope she is 
| now happy. 

It were useless to attempt any description of how I felt after being ‘‘ cu 
by Jemima, as she and I were on the terms of marriage—of which fact I now 
inform the reader for the first time. Time, however, gradually diminished my 
misery. Ere twelve months elapsed I was in love a second time. 

I mean to be as brief in my description of my second Dulcinea as I was in 





t” 


| that of Jemima. Her name was Letitia—observe what fine names both my in- 


| amoratos had. 


Letitia was as pretty and good as Jemima; and that is saying a 
great deal. Ihave often thought none but themselves could be their parallels. 
I first fell in love with Letitia at a tea-party ; but had no opportunity of letting 


| her know the thing for some weeks after, which weeks I thought so many ages. 
| When I did get my mind opened to her, she assured me she had felt towards me 


exactly in the same way. What a lucky coincidence! thought I. I devoutly 
thanked the gods for being so propitious. She asked me to write some poetry 
for her album, assuring me she knew, without condescending to tell me how 
she had come by the knowledge, that I had great genius and an admirable taste 


that way. I cancall the gods to witness that I never wrote a line of poetry, of 
my own, in my life. However, there was no necessity for telling Letitia 
that. With the assistance of Moore I managed to write for my inamorato’s 


album. ‘* Now,” says she, knowingly, as she read it, ‘‘ I knew what you 
could do.” ‘ 


In two months our marriage day was fixed. I need not waste time in de- 


scribing how matters progressed to this consummation. Suffice it to say 
that, when I got Letitia to “‘say the word,” I was on the very best terms 
with myself, more especially as I knew that I had kad several rivals to con- 
tend with. 
To be sure, even after she was pledged to me, one of these—Braemar was 
s name—continued his visits; but then Letitia could not be so uncivil as to 
order him out when he called. I had not the most distant apprehension of any 


| danger from the visits of Braemar; but I must own I suffered a good deal of 
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annoyance from the circumstance, as ill-natured people made a bad use of it. 
I was teased out of my life with insinuations and allegations, that Letitia was 
only playing the coquette with me; nay, that she was deliberately and sys- 
tematically fooling me, and that Braemar was the object of her affections, and 
would eventually be her husband. 

I could have mustered up fortitude euough to bear all this in so far as self 
was concerned ; but there was another party interested : the charaeter of Letitia 
was reflected on, and ¢hat I could not endure. To act as a warning to others, I 
one evening called out an ugly-looking fellow who made unusually free in his 
insinuations as to the sincerity and constancy of Letitia’s affection for me. The 
challenge was given after dark in a public house, in presence of two other per- 
sons, one of whom I chose for my friend : my adversary did the same with the 
other. 

I was anxious, in the heat of the moment, to fight my opponent at once ; but 
the darkness of the night precluded all possibility of that. We appointed an 
early hour next day for carrying into effect our mortal intents—the place an ad- 
joining barn. ‘The reason why we chose the barn as the scene of our duel was 
that, if we went to an open field, those officious gentry called police officers 
would have had a chance of discovering our object, and consequently have pre- 
vented both of us from displaying our courage, and me from vindicating the 
character of the adored and immaculate Letitia. 

I cannot describe my feelings on my return home after having given the chal- 
lenge. I shuddered at the idea of killing a fellow being ; but, to speak a truth, 
I shuddered more at the idea of being killed myself. Powder and shot, I had 
always a strong aversion to from my infancy. Now, that I had foulishly exposed 
myself to both, I absolutely sickened at them. I thought of the perilous pre- 
dicament into which I had stupidly brought myself, and [ trembled from head to 
foot. Never did my frame so shake before. Stand I could not; sit or lie I 
cuuld not. [tossed myself alternately in my bed, and rose and staggered through 
my apartment. Othe borrors of that night! A thousand times did I think of 
sending an apology to my opponent for having challenged him, and begging 
there might be nothing further done in the business. But then I knew if I did 
I should for ever be held up to public ridicule as a coward, and most likely of- 
fend and lose Letitia into the bargain. Death, bad as it is, would have been 
nothing to this. I resolved, therefore, whatever should be the consequences, to 
meet my antagonist. 

Morning came ; so did the hour appointed for the duel. We were, seconds 
and all, punctual to the moment. We entered the barn, shut, and locked the 
door. A pistol—U how I hated the sight of the deadly weapon '!—was put 
into my hand ; so was another into the hand of my adversary. The ground 
was measured, or rather guessed at at random, and, the word “ fire!” having 
been pronounced by one of the seconds, we both levelled our pieces. My one 
snapped. 

* * * * * 

For most of the information which follows I am indebted to my second. The 
pistol of my antagonist went off—I fell, uttering, as 1 embraced the cold stone 
floor, a strange unearthly sound, clearly under the impression that I was mortal- 
ly wounded. In my fal] I somehow or other caused the barrel of my pistol to 
come in forcible contact with my nose, whence the blood gushed in a copious 
stream. Dreadful spectacle to my adversary! He imagined J should not sur- 
vive amoment. His imagination conjured up to him the hangman and gallows, 
with all their attendant horrors; and he stood as motionless as if he had been a 
block of marble. The seconds raised me from the ground, and were most 
exemplary and earnest in their efforts to convince me that I was still alive. 
They succeeded, but not without first spending a world of eloquence on me. 
My joy and that of my antagonist at learning 1 was still living, and likely to 
live, was about equally great. 

It was now that my opponent and self learnt, for the first time, that our 
seconds had arranged betwixt themselves to load the pistols with powder only. 
so that we might endure all the horrors of going through a duel without re- 
ceiving any injury. 

My antagonist and I shook hands in token of reconciliation, and all of us 
returned to our respective homes. The first thing I heard on going into my 
lodgings, was that Letitia and Braemar had that morning eloped together. 

1... G. 
—>—. 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Campbell.—[{ Continued from the Albion of June 25.} 
LetrerR xxu. 
Oran, March 5, 1835. 
On Saturday last I embarked for this place on board the steamer at Algiers. 
The worthy St. Johns made me promise to come back to them, iustead of re- 
turning to England, as I had once thought of, by way of Spain. I had every 
symptom of a pleasant voyage that the sea and sky could promise. Mr. Brown, 
the American consul, came out to shake hands with me on board the steamer, 
and so did the frank-hearted General Bro—a true and truth-speaking soldier, 
whom I am proud to call my friend; at parting he presented me with some 
drawings of Algerine scenery which his son had kindly sent me from his port- 
folio. 
The weather was propitious to us for several hours, and I had a great many 
fellow-passengers to beguile the time with in conversation. At intervals I 
amused myself with reading, and got particularly interested in an account of the 
Adventures of Peter Dumon, a Frenchman, who sojourned as a slave in Africa 
for thirty-four years. Mr. Brown, who considered the relation as authentic, had 
transcribed it from Nile’s Register of Baltimore, where it appeared in August, 
1818. Poor Dumon left his native city, Paris, at the age of fourteen, in the 
year 1782, and went to America, but returning to Europe, found himself, after 
euccessive adventures, on board the Liévre, a French brig of fourteen guns, 
which sailed to join a squadron that was blocking Port Mahon ; but the unfor- 
tunate brig was shipwrecked on the very coast which we were now passing, be- 
tween Algiers and Oran. Of her crew, amounting to a hundred and forty men, 
one half were drowned and the other half were massacred by the Arabs on the | 
coast, with the exception of eighteen, of whom Dumon was one. The natives | 
took them on foot a journey of several days into the interior, as far as the resi- 
dence of their Sheik, where they were chained two and two; and, * during 
twenty-eight years,” says the adventurer in his narrative, ‘* 1 was compelled to 
support night and day, with my miserable fellow chain-mate, the weight of fet- 
ters that made us inseparavle. 
we were taken out to work, sometimes at the mines, sometimes at cutting down 
trees or ploughing the ground. We were bound to work until twilight, and we 
had not any other rest than to smoke during a quarter of an hour some tobacco 
we could pick up in the fields by the way. 











and very often mouldy—and some rotten olives 
dav. 
children of the tribe—a small piece of meat and a little broth. If any one of 
us, exhausted with fatigue aud hunger, discontinued working a few minutes, 
fate, that many of the sufferers killed themselves 
years in this dreadful situation. My life was constantly uniform. lam going 
to give the recital of the only incident which happened to me duping the whole 
of that time. 

** A maraboot (so they call a Turkish monk) who was travelling through the 
country where we lived, gave us in alms about thirty sequins, about two bhun- 
dred franes. Our chief guardian wanted to get his part of it. 


I was the obly 
one who refused giving him anything; filled with indignation on account of my 


refusal, he treated me in the most cruel manner. Every day when I was getting 
out of the prison he overwhelmed me with injuries and blows. ‘Tired of my life, 


I resolved to put an end to it by taking vengeance on iny persecutor, whom I de- | 


termined to kill at the first blow he should give. 
going to work, he came and struck me—I seized a large stone, I threw it against 
his face, and beat the right eye out of his bead. I was instantly surrounded by 
Arabians, who tied me to a mule, and after I had been thrashed in a dreadful 
way, I was brought before the Sheik. I had hay pily learnt to speak Arabic, and 
T was able to explain to the Sheik the motives of ny conduct. I made him 
perceive the crue! proceedings of the guardian towards me. The Sheik, pene- 
trated with the justice of my remonstrance, condemned him to be hanged. Then 
advancing himself to me, he said, “* Which hand of yours struck your enemy ! 
He has infringed on the laws of the Koran, and must suffer his punishment, but 
you must also suffer yours.” As J foresaw the chastisement I was reserved for, 
I answered that I had thrown the stone with my left hand, in order to save the 
right. He ordered my left hand to be tied to a plank and struck till the skin 
and flesh was taken off, which was executed immediately in the most cruel 
manner. After I had suffered this dreadful torture, without being allowed to 
dress my wound, I was compelled that very day to move round a mill-stone, 
which I was condemned to do for a whole year 

“ The Sheik of the Conbaly tribe was alw iys at war with the other tribes, and 
when he was forced to march his troops against them he took along with him a 
hundred slaves to pitch the tents, to load and unload the camels, and generally 
fur the most tiresome and painful duty 

“T remained twenty-eight years among these barbarians, until the Bey of 
Titery, who was tributary to the Dey of Algiers, after some ne gotiations entered 
into with the Sheik, had us conveyed into the country under his jurisdiction: we 
were then five hundred in number, and walked 4 
we remained about five months, 

* The Bey sold us to the Regency of Algiers for a sum of money which was 
deducted from what he was bound to pay for his annual tribute. After the bar- 


Every morning at four o'clock,” he continues, | 


Inthe morning when we were get- 


| 


ting out of our prison, which was totally dark, and where we had only a little | 
straw to sleep on, we received each of us two ro|lls—which were black, tough, | 


ah | . 

This was our only meal every | draught of wine ; is manner showed that he knew I was not meaning to insult 
We bad but one in the whole year—the dav of the circumcision of the | him, but bowing, to thank me, he pointed with his finger up to heaven, as 
| inuch as to say, it is forbidden 


The next day when I was | 


i eight days toget to Titery, where | 


gain was concluded we set out and arrived after a journey of four nights at | 
Algiers, where I remained a slave about six years. I was liberated by the glo- | 
rious expedition under Lord Exmouth, to whom I owe my restoration to my | 
country after a period of thirty-four years.” ; 

Mr. Brown, the American consul, who, I think, had seen this man, told me a 
circumstance which is not mentioned in his narrative, but which carries credi- 
bility in its face, that when be returned to Christendom, the history of all its 
revolutions since 1784 was a matter of entire noveltyto him. In all his years 
of slavery he had never heard of the French revolution nor of Napoleon. If the 
story of the Cretan philosopher, Epimenedes, taking a nap for fifty years in a 
cave had been true, it would have been a prototype of Dumon’s case, only that 
the philosophical sleeper had a happier time of absenteeism from the world than 
the Christian slave. 

After reading this narrative I walked the quarter-deck during the dusk, and 
stood near’enough to the main deck to hear a group of soldiers talking about the 
cruelties committed by the Arabs on some unhappy Frenchmen who had lately 
fallen into their hands. ‘The coincidence between the topic on which I had 
been reading, and that upon which they were speaking, was more pat than plea- 
sant, and I silently agreed in opinion with one of the speakers in the French 
group, that drowning at sea would be preferable to being stranded on these bar- 
barous shores. In the meantime, the wind set in strongly from the west, and | 
retired to my berth almost as ill from the swelling of the sea as I had been in 
crossing from Marseilles. ‘The chairs made voyages across the cabin, changing 
sides like so many vacillating politicians—only those wooden-headed _politi- 
cians differed from those of the human breed in this respect, that they always 
went over tothe lower or losing side. On Suuday evening the gale increased 
to a perfect tempest, and by the moanings of some female sea-sick passengers, 
which I could hear in the neighbouring berths, being changed into supplications 
to Heaven, it was evident that though there might be little danger there was 
much fear. I felt no particular apprehension till at midnight, when the captain 
of the steamer came down to the cabin. He is a tall, thin man, of a ghastly 
white complexion. How it happened I know not, but so it did happen, that 
though I had been on board a good many hours I remarked not till now the ex- 
tréme paleness of his face, which is not wonderful, as he had not long ago the 
misfortune to be run through the stomach in a duel, and since that time has been 
able to digest no other aliment than milk and gum, and a little vermicelli. Igno- 
rant both of his customary complexion and the cause of it, I mistook his spec- 
tral paleness, which was heightened by lamp-light, for a symptom of dismay ; 
and when it answer to my question, ** Is there any danger ?” he answered * Yes,” 
I concluded that it could be no small matter that could bleach the cheek of an 
experienced officer. 

‘* But what sort of danger?” I said. ‘* What are the symptoms?” 

‘* Why, only that the wind has carried away our two half-sails.” 

‘‘ And have you any to replace them?” 

‘* None at all.” 

‘** Goodness!” [ exclaimed, “ English seamen would not have been unpro- 
vided for such an accident.” 

This speech of mine, most uncalled for and imprudent, I dare say, nettled 
him. 

‘* What then do you mean to do?” Tasked. ‘* You will not run us on shore 
among the Arabs?” 

‘+ No, we will be drowned first. What I shall do will depend on circum- 
stances. If the storm continues I must either return to Algiers or make for 
Spain.” 

** And how much coal have you on board?” 

** Only as much as will serve for twenty-fours hours.” 

‘« Why was there not more coal ?” 

‘* Monsieur Anglois the coal comes from England, and it is scarce at Algiers. 
Bot as I hear you are a poet, let me tell you, | fear that this will be a tragic epi- 
sode in your history.’’ 

He then left me to my meditations. 

Another officer soon after came down for a moment to the cabin. I troubled 
him only with two questions. 

** Are we on a lee shore !” 

** No, the wind is nearly ahead of us.” 

** Are we near the coast ?”’ 

** No, considerably out from it.” 

Ah! then, methought, we are at least clear of the horrible natives. Still I 
had heard from the bloodless lips of the captain what forced me to conjecture 
that we might founder at sea, and I summoned my soul’s forlorn fortitude to face 
the catastrophe. True, it will be hideous to be suffocated in the howling waters, 
and I felt in fancy the first gushing of them into my ears and nostrils. But I 
recollected that by far the greater number of persons recovered from drowning 
have described it as not an agonizing death; and then, though some will miss 
me, what is the loss of life, thick sown as it is with vexations and pain, and long 
hours of ennui. Though ina reverie only, and not a dream, my mind’s eye saw 
Dumon stand before me with his beaten and bleeding hand upon the plank. In 
short, all the cruelties of man to man, and all the horrors of life rose up as offi- 
cious supporters to my courage against the prospect of death. Buton short re- 
flection I said to myself, ** This is not a state of mind in which a man should 
either live or die.”” So I struggled for better thoughts, and obtained them. And 
did I really rally and marshal my broken thoughts? you will ask me, under the 
immediate prospect of death. No, I pretend not to having stood that awful pro- 
bation; I had the fear, but not the immediate prospect of death before my eyes. 
I had still a latent hope that we should be saved, and a suspicion that the Cap- 
tain had exaggerated matters. At one time, no doubt, I thought that all was 
over with us; the ship, struck by a wave, heeled and shook as if she were going 
to pieces, and a shriek arose from one or more of the passengers. But the 
shock subsided, and from finding that the ship had not gone down my hopes began 
to mount up most saucily. Before daylight the sea-swell was sensibly abated 
Our captain came down once more to the cabin, and forgetting all offence, if 
he had been offended, told me he considered the crisis of our danger past. I 
disposed myself to sleep, and when I awoke found that we were anchored off 
Arzew. 

Arzew is a tolerably safe haven, thirty-six miles to the eastof Oran. I was 
delighted to go ashore, though the village is small and miserable. Here the 
French have a military station, and a little fortress with two hundred men. Ten 
new houses have been built by the settlers, two of whom have set up in the pub- 
lican line, and supply the military with more wine and brandy than does them gqod. 
As I was passing one of these cabarets, I observed the French soldiers hustling 
and insulting a wretched, ragged Arab, and even setting adog upon him. The 
poor Numidian had been begging from them a morsel of food, and they backed 
him out of the door by offering him wine. I reprimanded the French for their 
inhumanity, and ordered the landlord to bring the starving creature some bread 
and meat, which he devoured with avidity. After his meal I offered him a 





| 
We stopped here till the following day 


| (Tuesday), when I took a stroll of five hours’ length in the neighbourhood of 
the chief guardian thrashed him unmercifully ; in short, so miserable was our | the village, in company with a French officer of the station, who #s an expert 
I remained twenty-eight | botanist. 


Arzew is a roomy haven, that is still considerably frequented by European | 
shipping, as a retreat in winter and autumn. ‘The place was called Arsenaria 
| by the Romans. It is described] by Shaw as, even in his time, a small city; | 
| but fifty years later, Leweson found upon it only a few huts and tents, with a | 
| corn magazine belonging to the Bey of Mascara. The surrounding country is | 
| waste and marshy, and, according to Leweson, inhabited only by lions, byenas, 
| and jackals. I saw no samples of this rural population, but the Frenchman told | 
| me that their voices are sometimes heard. Some miles south of Arzew there 
| are exuberant salt springs and pits, which are supposed to contain as much salt | 
as would supply all Barbary ; but in Lewesoi,’s time this source of wealth was | 
| so much neglected by the natives, aud such was their ignorance of preparing | 
| the article from briny springs, or of cleansing it in its fossil state, that the na- | 
| tives used very little salt, and that little was imported from Europe; it was not 
| used even in preserving their cheese and butter, and salted meat or fish were | 
| unknown. I asked my botanical companion whether the natives continue as 
| ignerant of the art of making and purifying salt as Leweson describes them. | 
| He could not be positive on the subject, but said he believed that they now 
| manufacture the article, though only to a small extent. 
| A little to the east of Arzew the river Mukdah discharges itself into the sea. 
It is probably the ancient Castennus. It receives several tributary streams, 
one of which is the Oued-el-Hamam, or River of Baths,—so called from a 
warm spring in the neighbourhood. There are close to Arzew the vestiges of 
a small village, and farther off those of a considerable town, both of them pal- 
pably Roman ruins. 
| Here there is no such beauty of landscape as at Bougia or even at Bona, but 
still the scene is not destitute of interest. The plains and ravines are by no 
| means so marshy as I expected to find them, but abound in alluvial earth, which 
irregular streams bring down from the mountains. This gives birth to number- 
less dwarf palm trees, which, though a humble shrub, is not valueless to the 
Arabs. They find its root a nourishing vegetable, and they weave its leaves in- 
| to ropes and baskets. Next in abundance to thedwarf palm tree there is a pe- 
| culiar species of lentisk I culled also many heads of the white asphodel and 
of the wild asparagus. The latter eats pleasantly when builed, and | even pre- | 
| fer it to the garden asparagus, though it is slightly bitterish 
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Lavender and 
wormwood grow in plenty, and every here and there I met with patches of rich 


| purple primrose, and of a species of vetch, which has a blossom as neh in co- 
lour as the wall-flower. Last of all, my eye luxuriated in large and beautiful | 


beds of nettles. ‘* Oh, wretched taste!” your English prejudice will perhaps | 


| tish thistle?’ But be not nettled, my friend, at m 


iz 








exclaim ; ‘‘is not the nettle a weed if possible more vile than even your Scot. 
y praise of this useful weed 
In Scotland I have eaten nettles, I have slept in nettle sheets, and I have dined 


off a nettle table-cloth. The young and tender nettle is an excellent pot-herb 
and the stalks of the old nettle are as good as flax for making cloth. | hese 
heard my mother say that she thought nettle-cloth more durable than any hee 
species of linen. 

The only anima! curiosities I saw at Arzew were a noble eagle, who looked 
contemptuously on his spectators, though he was chained by the foot ; 
couple of caged mountain-cats. If there was poetry in the eagle’s mein, 
was a still more indescribable beauty in the emerald eyes of the feline c 
and in the black spots upon their rich and fawn-coloured fur. They were each 
about twice the size of a house grimalkin. Whilst they were rolling on their 
backs in rage, and opening their red mouths to snap at any reed or stick that was 
thrust in to them, I so admired them, that I] was sorry I durst not inse 
hand to caress them; I have no doubt they would have caressed my h 
return if J had. 

This morning at ten our steamer arrived at Mers-el-Kebir, two leagues from 
Oran, where there is a large fortress built of old by the Spaniards, and now 
surmounted by the tricolour, but at which there is no safe anchorage for ship- 
ping. I took a boat immediately and conveyed myself, with my baggage, to 
Oran : here I could find only a miserable lodging, but it is the best te be found. 
I like much the novelty and picturesqueness of the town; and as I shall meet 
with the British vice-consul, Mr. Dalzell, son of my old friend the Greek Pro- 
fessor of Edinburgh, as well as General Trezel, who is commandant of the 
place, I look forward with pleasure to a short sojourn. 
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Oran, March 15, 1835. 

This city, once large and populous, though now inconsiderable and inhabited 
by but a few thousand souls, stands in 35° 50’ of north latitude, and in the third 
degree of longitude to the west of Paris. It is built partly on the sea-shore, at 
the mouth of a spacious ravine, and partly on two table-lands lying on either 
side of the ravine. The roadstead is picturesque to look at, but shallow, ex- 
posed to the winds, and affording no anchorage to ships of considerable burthen. 
The appearance of Oran is pleasant and imposing: the streets are wide and 
straight, and a paradise of cheerfulness compared to those of Algiers. The 
city has six gates. It is at present surrounded with what the French call a 
chemise garnie and several redans—the chemise is flanked from distance to dis- 
tance by magnificent forts, the works of the Spaniards. The climate at the 
time I am writing is delicious ; and, I understand, though not advisable for per- 
sons with pulmonary complaints, is upon the whole very healthful—the mor- 
tality is even less than at the townof Algiers, which cannot be called unwhole- 
some. Here the proportion of the sick among the French is often no more 
than one to a hundred—it very seldom exceeds five per cent., and that only in 
the hot months, when the soldiers indulge themselves in fruit and brandy. 

The steep ravine which I have mentioned divides theupper town into two 
portions, which are connected by a pretty stone bridge of Spanish construction. 
The stream is perennial, and strong enough to drive several mills. A handsomer 
valley than this you can hardly imagine to be enclosed between two parts of a 
town. On each side of the stream there are terraced or sloping gardens, rich 
with fruits and flowers, and resounding with song-birds ; and whilst those songs, 
mixed with the tune of the stream, come to the ear, the eye voluptuates, if I 
may coin a word, on peach, and almond, and orange blossoms. 

I have seldom felt more gay sensations than when ascending trom the marine 
to the upper part of Oran. The mixed reminiscences of Spanish and Moorish 
history which the scene awakens—the mighty castle of Santa Cruz, on the sum- 
mit of Mount Rammra, 1600 feet above the level of the sea, on the nearest top 
of the range of hills that sweep for three leagues to Mersel Kebir, at which point 
there are equally splendid Spanish fortifications, together with the minarets 
of several mosques, and the sight of the tricolor on tower and citadel, oblige you 
to think of the past, the present, and the future, and make you feel that man isa 
being looking behiud and before him. 

The Spaniards gave back Oran to the Moors in 1791, after they had held it 
more than a hundred years, and had spent many millions sterling of money in 
making it impregnable. But an earthquake one fatal night buried thousands of 
the inhabitants under the ruins of their houses, and though the forts were not 
irreparably shaken, the Spaniards got tired of the place, and consigned Oran and 
its province by treaty to the Dey of Algiers, 

After calling on the British vice-consul, Mr. Dalzell, I ascended to what is 
called the New Kasba (in contradistinction to an older one that is now half in 
ruins), and paid my respects to the Commandant-General Trezel. This new 
Kasba has handsome ramparts, batteries commanding the sea and the town, e 


deep ditc with aconterscarp, and the remains of a covered way. Here are 
arracks for 500 infantry and 200 cavalry. in all the courts there are fountains 


and jets-d’eau. The gate of entrance is entirely of hewn stone. and is a superb 
piece of architecture. The general and his amiable lady received me very kindly, 
and gave ine a general invitation to their evening parties. 

The fort of Santa Cruz, to which I have alluded, siili remains strong enough to 
repel any aggression on the town in that direction, and it is capable of being re- 
paired so as to hold a powerful garrison. But though it was occupied bv the French 
when the Arabs last attacked Oran, it is deserted at present. I made my way 
up to it one fine day, but its aspect of desolation, its gloomy stairs and deserted 
chambers, made me thankful that [ had some gay Frenchmen with me, other- 
wise I should have been afraid of meeting ghosts. From this castle of Santa 
Cruz the buildings of the town below appear as small as houses of cards. 
From thence the eye is carried over a wide and wild country to the extremity 
of a salt lake, twenty miles long, where boat is never launched. ‘The cause of 
this desolation is its shallowness ; the lake itself, however, is an advantage to 
the country. Its shores get dry in summer, and yield salt so abundantly, that 
the article is sold here for seven sous the hundred-weight. This confirms what 
the Frenchman at Arzew told me as to salt being at present prepared by the 
natives. 

From the Castle of Santa Cruz subterraneous paths have been discovered, 
leading from the castle to parts of the plain three miles below. In the dismal 
walis of the forsaken fortress the jackals of the neighbourhood hold their even- 
ing concerts, and take up their lodgings for the night Nor can they be said to 
leave the place quite solitary ; but, on the contrary, they people it with millions 
of more company than is desirable : to be plain and short, we came back to 
Oran covered over with fleas. It was not till I had bathed and shifted every 
garment I had worn that [ got rid of those back-biters and bosom foes. 

There are two smaller forts to the west of the town, on the road to Mers-el- 
Kebir, which are in very good preservation, and occupied by the French. On 
the parapet of one of them there is a spike of iron, fixed upright in the wall, on 
which poor wretches in the Moorish times used to be impaled. 

On the south-eastern side of the city there are the remains of fortifications 


| and square towers, which at one time made Oran impregnable in that direction. 


It is not so at present; for little more than a year ago the Arabs had nearly 
penetrated into the town through this quarter. All these forts are of Spanish 
erection, and built of stones, supplied by a vast quarry in the neighbourhood in 


which petrifactions of fishes have been often found.—[ To Le continued } 


—>—— 
A SKETCH OF ADMIRAL NAPIER’S CAMPAIGNS IN 
PORTUGAL IN 1833 anp 1834. 
From the United Service Journal. 


The naval achievements of Admiral Napier, while Commander-in-Chief of 
the fleet of Donna Maria during the recent struggles in Portugal, are already 
well known to the British public; but there are few who have even heard of 
the distinguished services which he rendered to the existing government by his 
talents asa GeneraL. The following sketch, therefore, of his military career, 
from the pen of an officer who accompanied him during the two campaigns, can- 
not fail to interest the public asa faithful record of British heroism; while 
the similarity of the Portuguese war to the present contest for the throne of 
Spain must render the incidents herein described well worthy the attention 
of the Queen’s party, if studied as examples to guide their operations in the 
field. 

After the brilliant action of the 5thof July, 1833, which terminated in the 
capture of Don Miguei’s fleet, and the panic arising from the well-combined 
march of Villa Flor (now Duke of Terceira) had established the party of Donna 
Maria in possession of Lisbon, Napier forsouk the quarter-deck, and plunged at 
once into the turbulent sea of politics and diplomacy. Many judicious friends 
were apprehensive that he endangered his well-earned fame, by identifying himn- 
self at all with the politics of Portugal. But the service which he rendered the 
feeble and inefficient Government at that important crisis—no less by his firm 
and decisive measures, than by the example which he presented them by his 
promptitude and vigour—must remain a sufficient proof that this new field was 
by no means unsuited to his versatile talents. Indeed, the measures which 
were adopted at the very commencement of his political career were productive 
of such beneficial results, that all who were acquainted with the contending par- 
ties acknowledged, that if Napier, Palmella, and Villa Flor had been allowed to 
maintain their power at Lisbon, and arrange matters without the interference of 
the would-be Cabinet of Oporto, the war would have terminated sooner. The 
party of Donna Maria, blinded by their victory to their true position, and lulled 
into fancied security by their recent successes, appeared to forget that they had 
anything further to apprehend from the enemy, and at this crisis Napier alone 
seemed alive to the danger which threatened them. Knowing the small force 
which Villa Flor had in Lisbon, Napier was satisfied that the enemy, after re- 
covering fromvhis panic, would make a strong effort to regain possession of the 
Capital, and he therefore urged the necessity of putting it, without delay, in a 
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yo from their apathy, twenty-one days permitted to elapse before a spade was 
ut in the ground for the formation of the trenches! To every appeal to exer- 
al or activity, ** A-manha” (to-morrow), the constant Portuguese answer to 
exhortations, 
ae ern existed on both sides. If, at this critical period, Don Miguel 
had rapidly marched a few thousand men upon Lisbon, it must inevita- 
bly have been re-taken ; and so probable was this moveme 
the fleet in constant readiness to embark the troops. \ 
consequence of Napier’s repeated representations of the danger and folly of 
neglect, the wor dy 
the entrenchments were far from being finished when the enemy made his first 
attack. Indeed, so little had the arrangements advanced, that in one battery 


which I happened to enter, I observed a solitary long 12-pounder, but there was 


not a single shot, or charge of powder to serve it; and had the enemy been so 
fortunate as to have hit upon this point as the one for his chief attack, he as- 
suredly would have entered the town. 


Than the Duke of Terceira, the Commander-in-Chief of Donna Maria’s For- 
cee, on whom most of the arrangements depended, there does not exist a finer | 
But his movements were always like those of a clock. He was, figu- | 


soldier. 
ratively speaking, ‘* wound-up,” and his ‘‘ movement,” until his impulse of action 


had “run down,” was unchecked ; but as soon as the end proposed was attain- | 


ed, he used to say, ‘**T must repose a day or two,” andin this way he some- 
times hazarded the loss of all the benefits arising from advantages which he had 
gained previously by hard fighting. ; 

T'wo days after the action of the 5th of July, while our Fleet, with the cap- 
tured vessels, were lying in Lagos Bay, where we had proceeded immediately 
after the battle to refit and land the wounded, the Duke of Terceira, accompa- 
nied by his staff, left his head quarters, and went on board the flag-ship, intend- 
ing, doubtless, to organize with Napier their future plans. But Napier’s genius 
was so clear, and the plan of the campaign had been previously so arranged, 
that he viewed this step as an unnecessary waste of time, and consequently 
bluntly saluted Terceira with the following exclamation, * Why, I hoped you 
were in Lisbon by this time.” 

The activity of Napier, and his evident superiority, aroused the jealousy of 
many of the Portuguese, and he was, consequently, quickly surrounded by men 
whose cunning and dishonesty he was above suspecting, and whose intrigues, 
had he been aware of them, he would have treated with contempt. Several of 
the Anglo-Portuguese officers were, consequently, neglected, the Admiral being 
unable to give them his decided attention ; and had it not been for the firm and 
independent conduct of Commodore Reeves, otherwise *‘ Wilkinson,” many 
more would have experienced the same neglect. . 

The Admiral was led on by an honest ambition to serve the nation whose pay 
he was receiving ; and on tbis principle he seemed to think it necessary not only 
not to support his own countrymen, but almost to urge his power against them ! 
A hazardous policy ; for on their devotion mainly depended the success of his 
enterprises. Iam sorry to make the remark (but it is too true to be omitted), 
thet both Sartorius and Napier erred much in acting too far on what THEY 
considered a patriotic spirit; when in truth they were serving a nation, the 
main-spring of whose patriotism consists in an intense individual pride, accom- 
panied by the grossest jealousy. Under such a people no good could arise from 
true virtuous feelings, and this was proved by subsequent events, for the guvern- 
ment took advantage of the honesty of both Admirals, and thus both ultimately 
lost power and influence. Iam far from wishing to detract from the numerous 
and valuable services of Admiral Sartorius, during his honourable career in 
Donna Maria’s navy ; and I am only surprised that some of his officers have not 
taken the trouble to make the public acquainted with his gallant actions and de- 
voted zeal for the cause. 
good and too humane for the service. 

Without meaning for a moment to imply that Napier is not equally good and 
humane, I may say that there never was a stronger contrast than between him 
and Sartorius. | deem it morally and physically impossible, from the reasons I 
have above given, for Sartorius to have achieved the same benefits that Napier 
accomplished. Sartorius was so punctilious about the external morale of his 
officers, that the discovery of one misconduct obliterated from his mind the re- 
membrance of many excellent virtues ; on the other hand, when Napier had once 
formed a good opinion of an officer, much bad conduct was required to produce 
a change in his sentiments. 

Sartorius from less appreciating the virtues of his friends than fearing the 
machinations of his enemies, overlooked the services of many a good officer; 
and of this class of men several, rejecting their own private interests and the 
wrongs they were subjected to, continued to fight and gloriously expose them- 
selves to death in a cause of which many of the prominent supporters were blind 
to their merits. Napier possesses that most essential requisite for a commander 
—the animus to accomplish whatever is necessary to be done, without sparing 
the means or scrupling about the ends to be employed in its performance. Na- 
poleon was a bright example of this military virtue, and Napier was vain at being 
compared to that great man. Napier also possessed extraordinary tact in busi- 
ness ; and this qualification rendered him superior to Sartorius, in a service so 
irregular as the Portuguese was at this moment. 

As I admire much the excellent qualities of Sartorius, I feel the less reluc- 
tance in expressing these sentiments; and every officer of the expedition, who 
knows the value of forming an estimate of public men, will, 1 am sure, concur 


eof defence; but, notwithstanding all his exertions to rouse the Govern- , 


was invariably the reply. But, fortunately, this evil, through- , 
nt, that Napier kept | 
At length, however, in | 


ks were commenced; but so much time had been wasted, that | 


He is a brave man beyond all question, but he was too | 












life of a monk must be a life of happiness—that, ‘ secluded from all the world,” 
none but high emotions can enter the soul, and all must be peace 
* Ju these deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly-pensive Contemplation dwells.” 
, The convent, among other things, is famous fur the presence of a miraculous 
, mage of “Nossa Senhora,” which belonged to the chaplain of an English 
vessel, whose name was “ Haldebrant.” On one occasion, the vessel was 
nearly driven on shore ; but the mariners perceived their danger by the aid of a 
| wonderful splendour, that shone from the mountain, and illuminated the sea, 
and were thus enabled to prevent the threatened catastrophe. When the dan- 
| Ber had passed, the sailors explored the. spot whence the light had proceeded, 
_ and discovered the image of the Virgin, which had separated from the ship, and 
| soughit safety on that spot ;—from this arose its hallowed celebrity. 
There is also here a huge cavern dedicated to St, Catherine, which is enter- 
ed by a flight of steps, and descends to the sea. 
It was sunset when the steamer got under way, so that, after night-fall, her 
, Course was shaped without being watched from the shore. 

_ The officers now discovered that their destination was to the north. Napier's 
views must have been extensive, for going to the north was not decided on till 
this time ; and while at St. Ubes, he begged to have some cavalry, in order to 
| attack Aleacer-do-Sal, so as to redeem our lost credit at that place. His request 


| Was refused, and, as already mentioned, he was ordered back. 

In reality, then, the affair of Caminho which followed, was an impromptu, 
and its successful termination and effects were worthy of the projector. ‘The 
Government of Lisbon, even, were ignorant of Napier’s plans ; and, under 
these circumstances, Don Pedro had some just grounds for remarking, when he 
learned that we had taken Caminho,—‘* The Admiral is making war on his own 
account.” 

On the evening of the 19th of March the steamer was off Figuera, and, 
standing close in, a few shots were fired at her from the battery. At this time 
there were here, blockading, the Eliza and Portuense corvettes. The Por- 
tuense commanded and manned by Portuguese, and the Eliza by English. The 
Portuense, as usual, gave a great deal of trouble,—for, being far from the shore, 
it was midnight before she could be come up with, after showing blue-lights, 
&c. These proceedings alarmed the coast, and showed what we were about. 
This, however, was of little consequence, the surf having broken so high next 
morning on the beach that it was impossible to land the troops. We therefore 
continued our course northward, keeping out of sight of land. 

The plan of the Admiral, regarding a descent at Figuera, was perfectly ra- 
tional, however much it was sneered at by some people: for it is abundantly 
clear, that had he been unable to retain possession of the town, he had an open 
retreat on Leira, by that time in possession of the Queen’s troops. 

On the 21st we were off Vianna, the surf still running high, and landing im- 
practicable. On the 22nd we cast anchor in a small Spanish bay close to the 
mouth of the river Minho, in which stands the village of Guava. The impor- 
tant crisis now approached. The Admiral and Captain Burt immediately went 
on shore, and, with the permission of the Spanish Governor, ascended a hill, 
whence they had a complete view of Caminho, close to which was lying the 
English brig Scorpiun, employed in bringing stores to the enemy, whose appear- 
ance seemed more strongly to animate the Admirai’s desire to take the place. 
The town of Caminho stands on the south bank of the river Minho, at a dis- 
tance of six miles from its mouth, which is defended by a strong fort, built on a 
ledge of rocks in the middle of the stream, which can only be crossed in fine 
weather ; and, added to these advantages, there is not sufficient water fora ship 
| to approach near enough to the battery to du effectual damage. 
| It was now evident that the Admiral set all his wits to work to obtain pos- 
ssion of Caminho, which, for the first.time during the war, would form a 
| secure rallying point for the Queen’s friends in the north. 
| The Spanish government, in whatever position they stood hitherto, certainly 
implicated themselves in this matter, for it is not likely that the ‘ Juiz de 
| Fora,” or magistrate, would have ventured to act as he did, if be had not re- 
ceived accordant instructions from Madrid. Be that as it may, the Judge, af- 
fecting to act on his own responsibility, ultimately gave us effectual assistance, 
; but not before he had given us also sufficient trouble and anxiety. 
| On the Admiral’s return fromthe shore, he spoke ardently of success, as he 
| had all but received permission to land our troops on the Spanish side, and 
march across a neck of land, by which means the bar and battery at the entrance 
of the river would be avoided. ‘The Judge, accompanied by two or three other 
persons, came off to the vessel shortly after the Admiral’s return; and it 
might be perceived in their countenances, that although “treason was in the 
wind,” the Judge began to falter and hesitate, evidently manifesting that he 
was nut easy in his position. But unable in foto to get off his agreement, he 
uow proposed, in order to palliate his own precipitancy, as he affected to con- 
sider it, that our boats should be sent across the bar, andthe men pass inland, 
so as to deceive informers ; but the plan did not suit Napier, whose best stroke 
of policy in the negociation was his throwing the whole responsibility on the 
Spaniards, and making it appear that he had their direct permission to proceed, 
without which he would not advance a step. ‘To this end he continued to ex- 
‘ert all his persuasion, but the Judge still demurred, apparently feeling the hazard 
| the more as the hour to proceed drew near, and avowed, that though he felt as 
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anxious as we could for our success, still he would prefer seeing us obtain it by | 


| other means than by landing on the north or Spanish side. 
As the night wore on time became more valuable, and still the Judge pressed 
our trying the bar. It was now necessary to decide this question at once, and 


with me in my remarks ; and they are the more necessary because they will ex- | with his characteristic promptitude, without saying a word, Napier jumped into 


plain many of those circuinstances which led to the introduction of Napier into 
the affairs of Portugal. 

After the enemy were driven from the lines of Lisbon and forced into San- 
tarem, the war assumed a character little in consonance with the ardour of Na- 
pier. After two or three months harassing attendance on the Dock-yard duties, 
and energetically endeavouring to reform abuses in that department, he deter- 
mined to attempt to force the enemy from the southern provinces. He therefore 


embarked and sailed to the south, and was, together with his marines, incorpo- | 


rated with a force already there. During the short time he remained, nothing of 
importance took place; and as he was badly supported by government, and in- 
trigues were increasing in the naval branch, he returned to Lisbon; and in his 
absence the untoward battle of Alcacer-do-Sal took place, in which the Miguel- 
ites were successful. 

Napier justly feeling proud of his marines, and burning with a desire to enable 
them to retrieve their character, which this affair of Aleacer had somewhat tar- 
nished, began most vigorously to plan military excursions,—when, unfortunate- 
ly, he became seriously ill, and for thirteen or fourteen days was unable to leave 
his room. As soon, however, as he was convalescent, he made an attempt at 
head-quarters (then established near Cartaxo) to push his views; but it is sup- 
posed he must have been received there with coldness and jealousy, as nothing 
transpired either in favour or approval of bis plans. 

His bold designs, I have no doubt, staggered the more systematic soldiers, 
whose feelings against him were also blinded by envy. However, Napier 


shortly after this time carried inte effect a power which he possessed as Major- 


General, of having under his complete control the whole body uf marines, Eng- 
lish and Portuguese; and to this force, amounting to 600 men, 100 of whom 
were English, he issued orders to hold themselves in readiness fur embarkation. 
The order was joyfully received by the men, who were heartily tired of lying idle 
inthe Tagus; and on the 17th March, 1834, this little party, whose strength 
was further increased by 100 British sailors from the Don John, left the Tagus 
in the City of Edinburgh steamer, in pursuit of honours and conquests. On 
going down the Tagus they were loudly cheered by their own ship’s com- 
panies as they passed ; 
the Admiral himself, for he was heard to say,—'‘* After these cheers, 1 can 
never return to the Tagus without having done something.” With these feel- 
ings, the Admiral and party stood directly south, and next morning entered the 
river Saldad, at the mouth of which stands St. Ubes, by that time in possession 
ef our party. 

In many instances throughout the war, the jealousy of the Portuguese Minis- 
ters cramped the measures and neglected the suggestions of the foreign officers 
in the service of the Government; and this petty feeling, often injurious, and 
always troublesome, was in no instance more strongly shown than in the pre- 
sent. During the stay at St Ubes the Admiral rode upto the Castle of Pal- 
mella, whence a telegraph communicates directly with Lisbon, and while there 
his presence was signalized. An answer was immediately returned, announcing 
‘‘an order”’ for the return of the Admiral to the agus. Napier, annoyed at 
the circumstance, which he knew to be the effect of jealousy and intrigue, re- 
turned for answer that ** he did not understand the telegraph—that he would want 
two hours for an exp!anation—and at the expiration of that time, if none arrived, 
he would proceed on his original destination.” 

Taking care in the meantime to be prepared, and in “ trim” to ‘suit the 
action to the word,” he hurried on board,—so that exactly as two hours had 
elapsed, no answer having arrived, he got under way. ‘The Government, in an 
imbecile situation, felt that they dare not repeat the order; and Napier, conse- 
quently, had an opportunity of following the example of his first great master— 
Veils 

While at St. Ubes, a party had an opportunity of riding to the famous con- 
vent ** Nossa Senhura da Duabina.” Sitvwated on a lofty terrace by the side of 
arange of high mountains rising from the sea-shore, and surruunded with beau- 
tiful walks, shaded by the chestnut, and perfumed by the fragrance of the gum- 
cistus and fig-tree, it seems to offer a delightful asylam to the reflective mind. 
‘The situation is all its beauty; for in the interior of the convent there is nothing 
remarkable to be seen. Its remote and retired position flings a character of 
meditation on everything around; and one is almost led to believe that the 





and those very cheers produced no slight influence on | 


a boat, and, unaccompanied by any except his boat’s crew, pulled for the bar 

He was absent nearly an hour, and on his return said, ‘ The bar is impassable.” 

There was now no humbug, for the Admiral had decided for himself. The 

Judge, seeing that he had played his last card, said in a hesitating manner— 
| ** Well! you may go.” This was enough for Napier, who, addressing himself 
| to the officers near him, observed—"* You, gentlemen, witness that he gave me 
} permission ;” and, soon after, turning to Dr. Fraser, he said with much humour 
| —* You see, Doctor, | am not a bad diplomatist ;” his friends could not avoid 
smiling. All anxiety seemed from this moment to vanish from the mind of the 
Admiral. The men, in obedience to orders, were quickly in the boats, and with 
their gallant chief pushed rapidly for the Spanish shore, on which they all were 
landed in safety within two hours. 

The Bay of Guava is remarkable as being one of the few places along the 
extensive coast of Spain and Portugal where a sandy beach is to be found com- 
parativeiy protected from the weather ; and hence troops may land there at all 
times, except the wind be dead on shore. We were now verging towards a 
most {important crisis in our adventures. The march commenced immediately 
—the silence of the night being interrupted only by the measured tread of our 
little band, while the sense of uncertainty that possessed us as to our future 
movements, imparted to the whole affair a feeling approaching to romance. 
‘The Admiral, I understand, spoke little during the march ; he once said * I am 
now perfectly at ease, for now that I am on shore, | am confident of doing some- 
| thing before returning to Lisbon.” After a smart march of four miles, we came 


perceived a few straggling lights on the opposite side, which appeared to proceed 
from Caminho. We found, asthe Spaniards had promised, two large flat-bot- 
tomed boats: the English marines were immediately embarked in one of them, 
| and part of the Portuguese in the other. But it was now discovered, to our 
great alarm, that each boat was capable only of containing 150 men, thus ren- 
dering it necessary to leave one-half of our force for a second trip. There was 
however no alternative but to proceed :*the grey of the morning was near at 
hand, and if daylight broke before passing the river, the chances against us 
would have alarmingly multiplied. ‘The boats were, therefore, ordered off, and 
proceeded in the utmost silence, as the night was so still that the least bustle 
might have been heard by the watches of the town. The moment of pushing 
off was one of feverish anxiety, as it was then discovered that the boats could 
only be propelled by means of long poles pushed against the bottom of the 
river. Thies at once told the tale of its shallowness, and therefore gave rise tu 
apprehensions of the boats grounding, and more forcibly so from the circum- 
stance of the tide falling at the time. The two boats soon disappeared in the 
darkness, leaving us ina state of the utmost uncertainty regarding their proba- 
ble fate; and, to add to the measure of our difficulty, we were nuw convinced 
that they could not possibly return in time to embark the remainder of the troops 
| before daybreak. ‘The Admiral remained with the party on the Spanish side, as 
| the chief difficulty lay with it, since it was a point of great importance to guard 
against their becoming in any way embroiled with the Spaniards, which might 
have involved the success of the enterprise. 


Captain Burt, the officer in command of the party sent across, had a carte | 


blanche, by which he was empowered to use his own judgment, either in ad- 
| vancing immediately on his arrival at the opposite side, or in taking up a strong 
| position and remaining there until reinforced. In the meanwhile the remaining 
force was ordered into a large building situated on the banks of the river. The 
anxiety of the Admira! during the night was, I am told, very great , and he was 
unceasingly-looking with his night-glass in the direction of the town 
Itis not surprising that he now felt in an uneasy position, for he was truly 
‘making war upon his own account ;” and, if unsuccessful, the whole onus 
would have fallen on his shoulders. His cool, decided, and discreet conduct in 


the manner of managing the affair removed atonce any doubt one might have | 
and | therefore lay down to | 


had as to going * a-soldiering with mad Charlie tg 
sleep with feelings of as much confidence as to my safety as if I had been pro- 
tected by a well-organized army. As the grey of the morning began to appear, 
the anxiety of the Admiral is said to have increased intensely, for no sound had 
as yet been heard announcing the arrival of our party in the town. The proba- 
ble conclusion therefore was, that the boats had grounded, and would, in a short 


in sight of the waters of the Minho, and soon arrived on its banks, whence we | 


time, be exposed to the fire of the enemy. Awaking from my slumber, I joined 
the “ look-out” party, and our eyes were sorely strained in the attempt to pene- 
trate the now partial darkness ; every black object we perceived being supposed 
by us to be a boat. At last the daylight broke, and we perceived the boats high 
and dry on the beach, two miles below the town, which made it evident that 
the troops had at least landed. Svon after sunrise we saw small boats pushing 
towards usyeach containing one of our own men, who, on their arrival, commu- 
nicated to us the joyful tidings, that we had possession of the town. 

The party, after some hair-breadth escapes from grounding—the boats having 
touched the bottom more than once—landed in safety ; and Captain Bort, as we 
anticipated, finding that morning would break before he could be reinforced, 
headed hie men, and, under a good guide procured from the Spanish side, im- 
mediately advanced on the town. On the approach he collared, with his own 
hand, the out-post sentinel, who was comfortably napping ;~the second vigilant 
hero was pinned in the same manner. The guide now led the party to an open 
sallyport on the river side of the town, and our troops, entering, had actually 
turmed in the market-place before any alarm was given. The sentinel at the 
chief-guard was taken unawares, like his brother wafches above-mentioned. No 
place, perhaps, was ever before taken more completely by surprise. The go- 
vernor, with more spirit than prudence, and without knowing the actual state of 
affaire, called from his window, on his first alarm, for a defence to be made ; 
but he paid a heavy penalty for his rashness, for both he and a priest, who hap- 
pened to be on the same balcony, were instantly shot by some of our men. This 
was the only bloodshed ; and this most unfortunate death was, by the opposite 
party, called ‘the ferocious murder of a good man.” No man regretted the 
eveat more than the Admiral; but at such a time, and in scenes like this, such 
occurrences must be liable to happen. 

We found the town walled, and capable of a good defence, so that we now 
felt ourselves secure. The fort at the bar was summoned on the morning of 
our arrival, and the Officer in command gave in on good terms, although by 
defending it he might have annoyed us much; but I have no doubt he fancied 
us something more than human, and that on the following night he would 
find us in the middle of the fort, without knowing how or whence we 
came there. 

It does not appear that any notice was ever taken of the manner in which 
Napier managed this matter; and it is still: uncertain whether the conduct of 
the * Juiz de Fora ” proceeded from instructions from bis government or not. 
The Admiral laughed heartily in reflecting on the manner in which the step 
would be viewed by parties in England. 1, however, suspect that the Madrid 
Court did not intend to enter so openly into the matter at this time, for they 
Aone a good deal afterwards at Yalenca, and seemed half inclined to draw 

ack. 

The night after our arrival a Spanish General came, and had an interview with 
the Admiral. The latter attempted tw cajole the Spaniard into sending us 400 
men to assist in taking Valenga ; but at this time no promise was made, the old 
General being too wary, and not to be humoured by the Admiral, who cunningly 
argued that it was a most necessary step for the Spanish Government to takein 
order to prevent Don Carlos from entering Spain in that direction. 

The people of the town and the surrounding districts were very reluctant to 
receive us wellas they evidently thought that we should soon be driven back. 
Our position was, however, secured by General Torres, who, hearing of our 
descent, made a bold sortie from Oporto, and thus compelled the troops at Vian- 
na to fear being outflanked, on which their main body retired on Braga. The 
fact is little known, but not the less true ; and it is well believed, by all who 
know anything of the matter, that Napier’sattack in the north stimulated Tor- 
res, who before lay shut up in Oporto, into action. Notwithstanding the evi- 
dence of all these important services, at this very time Napier was obliged to 
address a letter to the Minister of Marine, whose conduct, and that of those 
under him, had become insupportable. The minister, Senhor Majochi, who was 
a better astronomer than politician or director of naval affairs, doubtless did not 
relish the letter, which was a ¢ick/er in its way, and must have astonished the 


proud Lusitanians by its bluntness and decision. It had the desired effect, and 
was as follows :— 








‘To the Minister of Marine, Lisbon. 
“3rd April, 1834. 

“Sir,—I learn with equal surprise and disgust, that, two days after I left 
Lisbon, to do all in my power to forward the cause of the Queen, your Excel- 
lency appointed another acting inspector, and superseded Captain Canha, whom 
I appointed. 

‘* I am sorry to be obliged to tell your Excellency that you have broken your 
word to me, and put me in a false position ; and after the letter I had the honour 


= writing to you, unless you wished to disgust me, this never would have been 
|; gone 





‘* Your Excellency cannot be a judge of the proper persons to assist me in 
| regenerating the Portuguese Navy. 1 make appointments from merit ; while a 
| Parcel of rascally intriguing clerks who surround your Excellency impose on 
your good-nature. 
| ‘ Who ought to be your adviser? The Major-General or an intriguing 
| clerk? Common sense, and a desire to serve the Queen, ought to point out to 
| your Excellency that I am the proper person to give you advice. 

** After the service that I have performed and am still performing, I expected 
a different treatment ; and I am sorry to observe that it appears to me to be 
done on purpose. 

‘* T remark that anything that tends to disgust me is done immediately ; there 
is no delay : while, atthe same time, anything I propose for the good of the 
service reposes quietly in portfolio for months. This state of matters cannot 
| continue. I willnot submit to affronts, and the Government shall either change 
| their system, or dismiss me ; and I shall return to England to justify the pro- 
| phecy of my friends—‘ That [ have been serving an ungrateful country.’ I 
, have heard of the intrigues of Don Miguel’s Government, which lost his throne ; 
| but, by my soul ! they never could have exceeded the unworthy intrigues of 
, the existing one. 
|  T feel strongly, and I write strongly ; and I do not mean this to be a private 
letter. Your Excellency is quite at liberty to show it to the Emperor : and if 
| you do not, I will. 

** The moment | have succeeded in my present plans, I shall return to Lisbon. 
| I shall do my duty, because a sense of honour makes me ; but unless I have 

a most ample apology, I shall call on the Government to fufil their engagements, 
| and I will retire ; and when this crisis arrives your Excellency will probaly get 


rid of all my officers. I have the honour, &c. Caso Sr. Vincent.” 
| —[ To be continued. ]} 





—— 


SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 


THE NEW STORY BY CaPr. MARRYAT —[ Continued from the Albion of July 2.] 
CHAPTER XIII 
In which the ship's company join in a chorus, and the corporal goes on a cruise. 

Mr. Vanslyperken is in his cabin, with Snarleyyow at his side, sitting upon 
his haunches, and looking in his master’s face, which wears an air of anxiety 
and discomfiture ; the fact is, that Mr. Vanslyperken is any thing but content : 
he i3 angry with the widow, with the ship’s company, with the dog, and with 
himself; but his anger towards the dog is softened, for he feels that, if any 
thing in this world loves him, it is the dog—not that his affection is great, but 
as much as the dog's nature will permit; and, at all events, if the animal's at- 
| tachment to him is not very strong, he is certain that he hates every body else. 
| It is astonishing how powerful is the feeling that is derived from habit and asso- 
| ciation. Now that the life of his cor was cemanded by one, and, as he was 

aware, was sought for by many, Vanslyperken put a value upon him that was 
| extraordinary. Snarleyyow had become a precious jewel in the eyes of his 
| master, and what he suffered in anxiety and disappointment from the perverse 
| disposition of the animal, only endeared him the more. * Yes, my poor dog,” 
apostrophised the lieutenant, ** they would seek your life—nay, that hard-hearted 
woman demands that you should be laid dead at her porch. All conspire against 
| you, but be not afraid, my dog, your master wili protect you against all.” 
Vanslyperken patted the dog on the head, which was not a little swelled from 
| the blows reeeived from the broom of Babette, and Snarleyyow rubbed his nose 
| against his master’s trowsers, and then raised himself up, by putting his paw 
upon his master’s knee. This brought the dog's head more to the light, and 
| Vanslyperken observed that one eye was swelled and closed. He examined it, 
and to his horror found that it had been beaten out by the broom of Babette. 
There was no doubt of it, and Mr. Vanslyperken’s choler wasextreme. ‘ Now 
may all the curses of ophthajmia seize the faggot,” cried the lieutenant, **I 
wish I had her here. My poor, poor dog!” and Vanslyperken kissed the os 
frontis of the cur, and what perhaps had never occurred since childhood, and 
| what nothing else could have brought about, Mr. Vanslyperken wept—actually 
| wept over an animal which was not, from any quality he possessed, worth the 
the charges of the cord which would have hanged him. Surely the affections 
have sometimes a bent towards insanity. 
After a short time the lieutenant rang the bell, and ordered some warm water, 
| to bathe the dog’s eye. Corporal Van Spitter, as Smallbones was in his hammock, 
answered the summons, and when he returned aft with the water, he made 
known to Mr. Vanslyperken the mutinous expressions of Jemmy Ducks. The 
lieutenant’s small eye twinkled with satisfaction. ‘* Damned the Admiral, did 
he— which one was it—Portsmouth ur Plymouth?” 

This Corporal Van Spitter could not tell; but it was certain that Jemmy had 
damned his superior officer; ** And moreover,” continued the corporal, ** he 
damned me.” Now Mr. Vanslyperken had a great hatred against Jemmy Ducks 
because he amused the ship's company, and he never could forgive any one who 
| made people happy; moreover, he wanted some object to visit his wrath upon, 
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i ismi his 
ed a few more questions, and then dismissed the corporal, put on 
po hat, put his aahinn trumpet under his arm, and went on deck, [7 
ing the corporal to appoint one of his marines to continue to bathe the eye o 
ee looked at the dog-vane, and perceived that the wind — 
foul for sailing, and moreover, it would be dark in two hours, so he cy eager 
upon not starting till the next morning, and then he thought that he oe 
punish Jemmy Ducks; but the question occurred to him whether he coul r 
so or not. Was James Salisbury a boatswain by right, or not? He —— 
only the pay of a boatswain’s mate, but he was styled boatswain on the = 
It was a nice point, and the balance was even. Mr. Vanslyperken’s own wis . 
turned the scale, and he resolved to flog Jemmy Ducks if he could. We say, 1! 
he could, foras, at that time, tyrannical oppression on the part of superiors was 


winked at, and no complaints were listened to on the part of the Admiralty, in- | 


subordination, which was the natural result, was equally difficult to get + 
and although on board of larger vessels, the strong arm of power was certain ; 
conquer, it was not always the case in the smaller, where the superiors were Y~ 
in sufficient force, or backed by a numerous party of soldiers or arora or 
there was then little difference between the two services. Mr. Vanslyper _ 
had had more than one mutiny on board of the vessels which he had command- 
ed, and, in one instance, his whole ship’s company had taken the boats ~~ ap 
on shore, leaving him by himself in the vessel, preferring to lose the pay a o 
them, than to remain any longer on board. They joined other ships in the ser- 
vice, and no notice was taken of their conduct by the authorities. Such was 
the state of half displine at the period we speak of in-the service of the king. 


The ships were, in every other point, equally badly fitted out and manned ; 


peculation of every kind was carried to excess, and those who were in mn 
thought more of their own interest than of any thing else. Ship's = = 
provisions were constantly sold, and the want of the former was frequently 
occasion of the loss of the vessel, and the sacrifice of the whole crew. Suc 

maladministration is said to be the case even now in some of the continental 
navies. It is not until a long series of years have elapsed, that such regulations 
and arrangements as are at present so economically and beneficially administered 
to our navy, can be fully established. . 

Having ‘swale the point so far, Mr. Vanslyperken then proceeded to —s 
his own mind, whether he should flog Jemmy in harbour, or after he had sailed ; 
and feeling that if there was any serious disturbance on the part of the _— 
they might quit the vessel if in harbour, he decided that he would wait until he 
had them in blue water. His thoughts then reverted to the widow, and, as he 
turned and turned again, he clenched his fists in his great coat pockets, and was 
heard by those near him to grind his teeth. 

In the mean time, the news bad been imparted by the marine, who came up 
into the galley for more warm water, that the dog had had one of his eyes ye 
out, and it was strange the satisfaction which this intelligence appeared to give 
to the ship’s company. It was passed round like wildfire, and, when commu- 
nicated, a beam of pleasure was soon apparent throughout the whole cutter, 
and for this simple reason, that the accident removed the fear arising from the 
supposition of the dog being supernatural, for the men argued, and with a 
reason, that if you could put out his eye, you could kill him altogether ; for 
you could destroy a part, you could destroy the whole. No one ever heard o 
the devil’s eye being put out—ergo, the dog could not be a devil, or one of his 
imps: 80 argued a knot of the men in conclave, and Jansen wound up by ob- 
serving, ‘ Dat de tog was only a tog afterall.” 

Vanslyperken returned to his cabin and stated his intentions to his fac totum 
and confidant, Corporal Van Spitter. Now, in this instance, the corporal did 


not adhere to the secrecy to which he was bound, and the only reason we can | 


give is, that he had as great a dislike to Jemmy Ducks as his lieutenant—for the 
corporal obeyed orders so exactly, that he considered it his duty not to have 
even an opinion or a feeling contrary to those of his superior officer. He was 
delighted at the idea of flogging Jemmy, and communicated the lieutenant’s in- 
tention to the most favoured of his marines, who also told the secret to another, 
and thus in five minutes, it was known throughout the cutter, that as soon as 
they were in blue water, the little boatswain was to be tied up for having damn- 
ed the admiral in a snow storm. ‘The consequence was, as the evening was 
clear, that there was a very numerous assemblage upon the forecastle of the 
cutter Yungfrau. 

“Flog Jemmy,” said Billi Spurey. ** Why, Jemmy’s a hofficer.” 

“To be sure he is,” observed another ; ** and quite as good a one as Vansly- 
perken himself, though he don’t wear brass on his hat.” 

‘* D—n it—what next—heh, Coble ?” 

Coble hitched up his trowsers. ‘ It’s my opinion he'll be for flogging us next, 
Short,”’ said the old man. 

“Yes,” replied Short. 

‘* Shall we allow Jemmy to be flogged ?” 

** No,” replied Short. 


“Tf it warn’t for them ere marines, and the lumpy beggar of a corporal,” | 


observed one of the seamen. 

“ Pish,” quoth Jemmy, who was standing among them. 

‘* Won't he make it out mutiny ?”’ observed Spurey. 

“Mein Gott ! it was mutiny to flog de officer,” said Jansen. 

‘* That's very true,’’ observed another. 

“‘ But Jemmy can’t stand against the fat corporal and the six marines,”’ ob- 
served Bill Spurey. 

‘One up and t’other down, I'll take them all,” observed Jemmy, expanding 
his chest. 

** Yes, but they'll all be down upon you at once, Jemmy.”’ 

‘Tf they lays their hands upon an officer,” observed Coble, * it will be 
mutiny; and then Jemmy calls in the ship’s company to protect him,” said 
Coble. 

“Exactly,” observed Jemmy. 

“And den, mein Gott, I zettle for de corporal,” observed Jansen. 

“Tl play hin a trick yet.” 

** But now, it’s no use palavering,”’ observed Spurey ; ** let's come to some 
settlement. Obadiah, give us your opinion as to what’s best to be done.” 

Hereupon Coble squirted out a modicum of *baccy juice, wiped his mouth 
with the back of his hand, and said, “ It’s my opinion, that the best way of 
getting one man out ofa scrape, is to get allthe rest init. Jemmy, d’ye see, 
is to be hauled up, fur singing an old song, in which a wench very properly 
damns the admiral for sending a ship out on a Christmas Day, which, let alone 
the unchristian-like act, as you may know, my lads, always turns up on a Friday, 
a day on which nothing but being blown out from your ahchors can warrant any 
vessel sailing on. Now, d’ye see, it may be mutiny to damn a live admiral, 
with his flag hoisted—I won't say but what it is—-but this here admiral as Jem- 
my damned, is no more alive than a stock fish ; and, moreover, it is not Jemmy 
as damns him, but Poll; therefore it can be no munity. Now, what I consider 
best is this, if so be it be against the articles—well, then, let's all be in for it 
together, and then Vanslyperken will be puzzled, and, moreover, it will give him 
a hint how matters stand, and he may think better of it ; for although we*must 
not have Jeminy touched, still it’s quite as well not to have a regular breeze 
with the jollies; for if so be that the Scarborough, or any other king’s ship, be 
in port when we arrive, Vanslyperken may run under the guns, and then whip 
the whole boiling of us off to the Ingies, and glad to get us, too, and that’s no 
joke. Now, that’s my idea of the matter.” 

* Well, but you've not told us how we are all to get into it, Coble.” 

‘** More | have—well, that’s funny; left out the whole burden of my song 
Why, I consider that we had better now directly sing the song over again, all 
in chorus, and then we shall have dami¢d the admira! a dozen times over ; and 
Vanslyperken will hear us, and say to himself, ‘ They don’t sing that song for 
nothing.” What do you say, Dick Short, you're first hofficer ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Short. 

‘Harrah, my lads, then,” cried Bill Spurey ; “ now then, strike up, Jemmy, 
and let us give it lots of mouth.” 

The song which our readers have already heard from the lips of Jemmy 
Ducks, was then sung by the whole of the men, con animo ce stremto, and two 
verses bad been roared out, when Corporal Van Spitter in great agitation pre- 
sented himself at the cabin-door, where he found Mr. 
summing up his accounts. 

‘* Mein Gott, sar! dere is de mutiny in de Yungfrau,” cried the corporal. 

** Mutiny,” cried Vanslyperken, catching at his sword 
bulkhead. 

“ Yaw, mynheer--de mutiny—hear now de ship's company.” 

Vanslyperken lent his ears, when the astounding 
through the door of the cabin. 

“I'll give you a bit of my mind, old Hunks, 
Port admiral—you be d a” 

‘* Bow, wow, wow,” barked Snarleyyow. 

** Why, it’s the whole ship’s company !” cried Vanslyperken. 

‘* All but de Corporal Vanspitter, and de six marines,” replied the corporal, 
raising his hand up to his head @ la militaire 

“Shut the door, corporal. This is indeed mutiny and defiance,” 
slyperken, jumping up from his chair. 

‘Tt is von tyfel of a song,” replied the corporal. 

“I must find out the ringleaders, corporal ; du you think that you could con- 
trive to overhear what they say after the song is over - they will be consulting 
together, and we might find out something.” 

“* Mynheer, 'm not very small for to creep in and listen,” 


a}, Casting his eyes down upon his huge carcase. 
* Are they all forward?” 


Vanslyperken very busy 
, which hung up on the 


chorus came rolling aft 





cried Van- 


; replied the corpo- 


: inguired the lieutenant. 
** Yes, mynheer—not one soul baft.” 





| There is the small boat astern; do you think you could get softly into it, 
| haul it up to the bows, and lie there quite still t You would then hear what 
| they said, without their thinking of it, now that it is dark ? 7 
| “IT willtry, mynheer,” replied the corporal, who quitted the cabin. , 
But there were others who condescended to listen as well as the serene! . 
| and in this instance, every word which had passed, had been ~ “a ad 
_Smalibones, who had been for some hours out of his hammock. en the 
' corperal’s hand touched the lock of the door, Smallbones made a hasty oye’ 
| Corporal Van Spitter went on the quarter-deck, which be found vacant ; Md 
| hauled up the boat to the counter, and by degrees lowered into it his pene a 
| carease, which almost swamped the little conveyance. He then waited a little, 
| and with difficulty forced: the boat up against the strong flood tide that was ie 
| ning, till at last he gained the chesatree of the cutter, when he re gery in 
| the painter, (or rope that held the boat,) made it fast toa ring-bolt wit 5 
being perceived, and there he lay concealed, not daring to move, for fear o 
making a noise. : 
Smallbones had, however, watched him carefully, and as the corporal sat in 
the middle thwart, with his face turned aft, catching but imperfeetly the rr 
| versation of the men, the lad separated the painter with a sharp knife, ~~ 4 
| the same time dropping his foot down, gave the bow of the boat a shove off, 
which made it round with the stream. The tide was then running five or six 
miles an hour, and before the corporal, in the utter darkness, could make out 
what had occurred, or raise his heavy carcase to assist him, he was whirled 
away by the current clear of the vessel, and soon disappeared from the sight of 
Smallbones, who was watching his progress. p 
It is true that the corporal shouted for assistance when he found himself 
| astern, and also that he was heard by the men, but Smallbones had leaped among 
| them, and in a few words told them what he had done, so, of course, they took 
| no notice, but rubbed their hands with delight at the idea of the corporal being 
adrift like a bear in a washing-tub, and they all prayed for a gale of wind to 
come on that he might be swamped, and most of them remained on deck to 
hear what Mr. Vanslyperken would say and do when the corporal’s absence was 
discovered. Mr. Vanslyperken remained nearly two hours without sending for 
| the corporal ; at last, surprised at not seeing him return, he went on deck. The 
| men on the forecastle perceiving this, immediately disappeared gently down the 
fore-hatchway. Mr. Vanslyperken walked forward and found that every one 
was, as he supposed, either in bed or below, for in harbour the corporal kept one 
of the watches, and this night it was his first watch. Vanslyperken looked over 
the side all round the cutter, and could see no boat and no Corporal Vanspitter, 
and it immediately occurred to him that the corporal must have gone adrift, and 
he was very much puzzled how to act. It would be flood tide for two hours 
more, and then the whole ebb would run before it was daylight. Corporal Van- 
spitter would traverse the whole Zuyder Zee before they might find him. Un- 
less hé had the fortune to be picked up by some small craft, he might perish 
with cold and hunger. He could not sail without him; for what could he do 
without Corporal Vanspitter, his protection, his factotum, his distributer of 
provisions, &c. The loss was irreparable, and Mr. Vanslyperken, when he 
| thought of the loss of the widow's favour and the loss of his favourite, ac- 
knowledged with bitterness that his star was not in the ascendant. After sume 
| reflection, Mr. Vanslyperken thought that as nothing could be gained by making 
| the fact known, the wisest thing that he could do was to go to bed and say no- 
| thing about it, leaving the whole of the ulterior proceedings until the loss of the 
boat should be reported to him in the morning. Having arranged this in his 


mind, Mr. Vanslyperken took two or three turns more, and then went down and 
turned in. 











CHAPTER XIV. 
To which some new characters appear on ve age, although the Corporal is not to be 
heard of. 
| The loss of the boat was reported by Obadiah Coble at daylight, and Mr. Vansly- 
| perken immediately went on deck with his spy-glass to ascertain if he could 
distinguish the corporal coming down with the last of the ebb-tide, but he was 
| nowhere to be seen. Mr. Vanslyperken went to the mast-head and surveyed in 
| every direction, but he could neither see anything like the boat or Corporal Van- 
spitter. His anxiety betrayed to the men that he was a party to the corporal’s 
| proceedings, and they whispered among themselves. At last Mr. Vanslyperken 
| came down on deck, and desired Corporal Vanspitter to be sent to him. Of 
course, it was soon reported to him that Corporal Vanspitter was nowhere to be 
found, and Mr. Vanslyperken pretended to be much astonished. As the lieu- 
| tenant took it for granted that the boat had been swept out with the ebb, he de- 
| termined to get under weigh in pursuance of his orders, pick up the corporal if 
| he could find him, and then proceed to Portsmouth, which was the port of his 
destination. Smallbones attended his master, and was so unusually active that 
the suspicious Mr. Vanslyperken immediately decided that he had had a finger 
in the business ; but he took no notice, resolving in his own mind that Small- 
bones should some day or another be adrift himself as the Corporal was, but with 
this difference, that there should be no search made after him. As soon as the 
| men had finished their breakfasts, the cutter was got under weigh and proceeded 
to sea. During the whole day Vanslyperken cruised in the Zuyder Zee looking 
for the boat, but without success, and at last he unwillingly shaped his course 
for England much puzzled and perplexed, as he had no one to act as his steward 
to whom he could confide or by whose arrangements he could continue to de- 
fraud the ship’s company ; and, farther, he was obliged to put off for the present 
all idea of punishing Jemmy Ducks, for, without the corporal, the marines were 
afraid to move a step in defiance of the ship’scompany. The consequence was, 
| that the three days that they were at sea Mr. Vanslyperken confined himself 





On his arrival at Portsmouth, he delivered his letters to the admiral, and received 


orders to return to his cruising ground after the smugglers as soon as he had | 


replaced his lost boat. 


previous to the accession of King William. Since that, and about a year from 


the time we are now writing about, he had brought over his mother, whom he | 


had not till the peace seen for years, and had established her in a small apart- 
ment in that part of the town now known by the name of the Halfway Houses. 
The old woman lived upon a small pension allowed by the Dutch court, having 
been employed for many years in a subordinate capacity in the king’s household. 
She was said to have once been handsome, and when young prodigal of her favours : 
at present she was a palsied old woman, bent double with age and infirmity, but 
with all her faculties as complete as if she was in her prime. - Nothing could 
escape her twinkling bloodshot eyes or her acute ear; she could hardly hobble 
fifty yards, but she kept no servant to assist her, for, like her sou, she was avari- 
cious in the extreme. What crime she had committed was not known, but that 
something lay heavy on her conscience was certain; but if there was guilt, 
there was no repentance, only fear of future punishment 
perken was her only living child 


she had been twice married. The old woman 


Vanslyperken obeyed : he mentioned all the events of the last cruise, and his 
feelings against the widow, Smallbones, and Jemmy Ducks. The old woman 
never interrupted him, but sat with her arms folded up in hep apron. 

* Just so, just so,” said she at last, when he had done speaking; “I felt the 
same, but then you have not the soul to act as I did. I could do it, but you— 
you are a coward ; no one dared cross my path, or if they—ah, well, that’s years 
ago, and I’m not dead yet.” 

All this was muttered by the old woman in a sort of half soliloquy ; she paused 
and continued, * Better leave the boy alone,—get nothing by it ;—the woman— 
there’s work there, for there’s money.” 

* But she refuses, mother, if I do not destroy the dog.” 

‘*Refuses—ah, well—let me see :—can’t you ruin her character, blast her 
reputation ; she is yours and her money too ;—then, then—there will be money 
and revenge—both good ;—but money—no—yes, money’s best. The dog must 
live, to gnaw the Jezebel—gnaw her bones—but you, you are a coward—-you 
dare do nothing.” 

** What do I fear, mother?” 

“‘Men—the gallows, and death. I fear the last, but I shall not die yet i—no, 
no, I will live—I will not die. Ay, the corporal—lost in Zuyder Zee—dead 


men tell no tales ; and he could tell many of you, my child. Let the fish fatten 
on him.” 


“T cannot do without him, mother.” 


‘‘A hundred thousand devils!” exclaimed the old mother, “ that I should 
have suffered such throes for a craven. Cornelius Vanslyperken, you are not 
like your mother :—your father, indeed 

‘Who was my father?” 

“ Silence, child,—there, go away—I wish to be alone with memory.” 

Vanslyperken, who knew that resistance or remonstrance would be useless, 
and only lead to bitter cursing and imprecation on the part of the old woman, 
rose and walked back to the sallyport, where he slipped into his boat and pulled 
on board of the Yungfrau, which lay at anchor in the harbour about a cable’s 
length from the shoee. 

‘Here he comes,” cried a tall bony woman, with nothing on her head but a 
cap with green faded ribbons, who was standing on the forecastle of the cutter. 
‘“* Here he comes ;—he, the willain, as would have flogged my Jemmy.” This 
was the wife of Jemmy Ducks, who lived at Portsmouth, and who, having heard 
what had taken place, vowed revenge. 

“Silence, Moggy,” said Jemmy, who was standing by her. 


“ Yes, I’ll hold my tongue till time comes, and then I'll sarve him out, the 
cheating wagabond.” 


** Silence, Moggy.” 


“And as for that ’peaching old Corporal Blubber, Ill Wan Spitter him if ever 
he turns up again to blow the gaff against my own dear Jemmy.” 

‘* Silence, Moggy—there’s rowed of all, and a marine at your elbow.” 

“Let him take that for his trouble,” cried Moggy, turning round, and deliyer- 
ing a swinging box of the ear upon the astonished marine, why not liking to en- 
counter such an Amazon, made a hasty retreat down the fore-hatchway. 

When it was dusk, a boat dropped alongside of the cutter, and a man stepped 
out of it on the deck, when he was met by Obadiah Coble, who asked him 
‘* What’s your pleasure ?”” : 

‘I must speak with the commander of this vessel directly.” 

** Wait a moment, and Ill tell him what you say,’’ replied Coble, 
ed the message to Mr. Vanslyperken. 

** What sort of a person is he?” demanded the lieutenant. 

“Oh, I don’t know ;—sort of half-breed, long-shore chap—looks something 
between a bumbailey and a bumboatman.” 

“Well, you may show him down.” 

The man, who shortly after entered the cabin, 
low, with a red waistcoat, knee breeches, and round jacket of green cloth. His 
face was covered with carbuncles, some of them so large that his small pug nose 
was nothing more in appearance than a larger blotch than the others. His eyes 
were small and keen, and his whiskers of a deep red. As soon as he entered 
the cabin, he very deliberately locked the door after him. 

“* Nothing like making sure,” observed he. 

“* Why, what the devil do you want?” exclaimed Vanslyperken, rather alarm- 
ed, while Snarleyyow walked round and round the thick calves of the man’s 
legs, growling, and in more than two minds to have a bite through his blue 
worsted stockings ; and the peculiar obliquity with which he carried his head, 
now that he surveyed with one eye, was by no means satisfactory. 

“Take your cur away and let us proceed to business, for there is no time to 
lose,” said the man coolly, taking a chair. ‘* Now there can be no eaves drop- 
ping, I trust, for my life may be forfeited, if I’m discovered.” 

**T cannot understand a word of all this,” replied V 





who report- 


was a short, paunchy little fel- 





’ anslyperken, much sur- 
prised. 

‘*In few words, do you want to put some five thousand pounds in your 
pocket ?”’ 


At this question Vanslyperken became attentive. 
took a chair by the side of the stranger. 

“Ah! interest will always bring civility 
mand this cutter, do you not ?” 

** I do,” replied Vanslyperken. 


‘** Well, you are about to cruise after the sm 
“* Yes.” 


He beat off the dog, and 


; 80 now tothe point. You com- 


ugglers ?"’ 





altogether to his cabin, for he was not without some fears for his own safety. | 


We have observed that Mr. Vanslyperken had no relation on this side of the | !@fge stone bottle, and a couple of glasses, which he filled. 
water; but in saying that, we referred to the epoch that he was in the service 


Cornelivs Vansly- | 


did not appear to be very fond of him, although she treated him still as a child, | 


and executed her parental authority as if he were still in petticoats. 


Her coming 
over was a sort of mutual convenience 


She had saved money, and Vanslyper- 
to secure that, and aiso have a home and a person to whom he could 
trust, and she was’so abhorred, and the reports against her so shocking where 
she resided, that she was glad to leave a place where every one, as slie passed, 
would get out of her way, as if to avoid contamination. 
vague, although hinting 


ken wished 


Yet these reports were 
at some horrid and appalling crimes. No one knew 
what they exactly were, for the old woman had outlived her contemporaries, and 
the tradition was imperfect, but she had been handed down to the next genera- 
tlon as one to be avoided as a basilisk 
It was to his mother's abode, one room on the second floor, to which Mr. Van- 
| slyperken proceeded as soon as he had taken the necessary steps for the re- 
| Placing of the boat. As he ascended the stairs the quick ear of the old woman 
| heard his footstep, and recognised it. 
| sation between Vanslyperken and his mother was carried on in Dutch, of which 
| we, of course, give the translation. 
| tread you are vexed 
in this world of devils 7” 


This was a soliloquy of the old woman’s before Vanslyperken had entered the | 


; room, where he found his mother sitting over a few cinders half 
| very small grate. 


| her limbs tremble 


ignited in a 
Parsimony would not allow her to use more fuel, although 


das much from cold as palsy ; her nose and chin nearly met, 
her lips were like old scars, and of an ashy white, and her sunken hollow mouth 
| reminded you of a small, deep, dark sepulchre; teeth she had none. 


“* How fare you, mother?” said Vanslyperken, on entering the room. 
“Tm alive. ’ 


“And long may you live, dear mother.” 

* Ah,” replied the woman, as if doubting. 

“] am here but for a short time,” continued Vanslyperken. 

“ Well, child, so much the better ; when on board you save money, on shore 
you must spend some Have you brought any with you?” : 


“I have, mother, which I must leave to your care.” 
| ‘* Give it me then” 


Vanslyperkeu pulled out a bag and laid it in the lap of his mother, whose 
trembling hands counted it over. 


** Gold, and g 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
} 


ovd gold—while you live, my child, part not with gold. 
die yet—no, no, the 


yet.” 


I'll not 
p devils may pull at me, and grin at me, but I’m not their's 
Here the old woman paused, and rocked herself in her chair. 


** Cornelius, lock this money up and give me the key ;—there now, that is 
safe, you may talk, if you please, child, I can hear well enough,” 


It must be observed, that all the conver- | 


* There you come, Cornelius Vanslyperken : I hear you, and by your hurried | 
Well, why should you not be vexed as well as your mother, | five thousand pounds!” 


** | can give information of a car 
thousand pounds or more.” 

“Indeed,” replied Vanslyperken. 

* Yes, and put your boats in such a position that they must seize the whole.’”” 

* I’m very much obliged to you. Will you take something, sir, any schee- 
dain?” said Vanslyperken, unlocking one of his cupboards, and producing a 


go to be landed on a certain night worth ten 


te That 1s very good stuff,” observed the man; “I'll trouble you for another 
glass 

This was one more than Mr Vanslyperken intended ; but on second thoughts, 
it would make his new acquaintance more communicative, so another was filled, 
and as soon as it was filled, it was emptied. 

** Capital stuff!” 
Vanslyperken, by 


said he of the rubicund face, shoving his glass towards 
way of hint; but the lieutenant would not take the hint, 
as his new guest had already swallowed as :nuch as lasted hin 

* But now,’ 
when ?” 


. ; iself fora week. 
observed Vanslyperken, where is this cargo to be seen, and 


* That's tellings,” replied the man. 

“] know that ; but you have come to tell, or what the devil else ?” 
Vanslyperken, who was getting angry. 

* That's according,” replied the man. 

** According to what?” 

* The snacks,” replied the man. “ What will you give up?” 

“Give up! How do you mean?” 

‘What is my share to be?” 


replied 


“Share! you can't share—you're not a king’s officer.” 
** No, but I'm an informer, and that’s the same thing.” 
** Well, depend upon it, I'll behave very liberally.” 
‘*How much, I ask ?” 
** We'll see to that afterwards: something handsome, depend upon it.” 
‘That won't do. Wish you good evening, sir. Manv thanks for the schee- 
dam—capital stuff!’ and the man rose from his chair. — 
But Mr. Vanslyperken had no intention to let him go; his avarice induced 
him at first to try if the man would be satisfied with his promise to reward him 
—a proinise which would certainly never have been adhered to. 

** Stop, my dear sir, do not be in such a hurry. 


Take another glass.” 
“With pleasure,” 


replied the man, teseating himself, and drinking off the 
scheedam. ‘ That’s really prime; I like it better every time I taste it. Now, 
| then, shall we go to business again? I°ll be plain with you. 
| ditions, or I don’t inform.” 

“Half!” exclaimed Vanslyperken ; 


Half is my con- 


“half of ten thousand pounds! What, 


“* Exactly so; half of ten is five, as you say.” 

‘** What, give you five thousand pounds?” 

“T rather think it is | who offer you five thousand, for the devil a penny will 
you get without me. And that I will have, and this bond vou must Sign to that 
effect, or I’m off. You're not the only vessel in the harbour ” 

Vanslyperken tried for some time to reduce the terms, but the man was posi- 
| tive. Vanslyperken then tried if he could not make the man intoxicated, and 

thus obtain better terms ; but fifteen glasses of his prime scheedam had no ef- 
fect further than extorting unqualified praise as it was poured down, and at 


last Mr. Vanslyperken unwillingly consented to the terms, and the bond was 
signed. 


‘We must weigh at the ebb,” said the man, as he put the bond in his pocket. 
[ shall stay on board ; we have a moonlight night, and if we had not, I could 
find my way out in a yellow fog. Please to get your boats all ready, manned, 
and armed, for there may be a sharp tussle.” 

‘* But when do they run, and where ?”’ demanded Vanslyperken. 

“To-morrow night at the back of the Isle. Let me see,’ continued the 
man,” taking out his watch ; ‘‘mercy on me, how time has flown—that’s the 
scheedam. Ina couple of hours we must weigh. 
wind holds in the same quarter. 
cess to the expedition. 


I'll go up and see if the 
If you please, lieutenant, we'll just drink suc- 
Well, that’s prime stuff, I do delare.”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
In which the crew of the Yungfrau lose a good prize, and Saarley yow loses his character. 
| The next morning the Yungfrau was clear of St. Helens, and sounding the 
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1836. 
eastern part of the 
that she might not 





Isle of Wight, after which, she made sail into the offing, 

be suspected by those on we waiting to —_— the per 

was fine, and the water smooth, and as soon as she was well out, 

bi psn hove to. Inthe hurry of weighing, Mr. Vanslyperken had not 

pe ht, or had not known perhaps, that the wife of Jemmy Ducks was still on 

can and as be was turning up and down on the quarter-deck, he perceived 
her os the forecastle, laughing and talking with the men. 

« What woman is that ?”’ said he to Jansen, who was at the wheel. 

“De frau, mynheer. Dat is de frau of Shimmy Duk.” — . 

«‘ How dare she come on board 1? Send her aft here, marine.” 

The marine went forward and gave the order; and Jemmy, who expected a 
breeze, told his wife to behave herself quietly. His advice did not, however, 
appear te be listened to, as will be shown in the sequel. ; 

«How came you on board, woman oe cried Vanslyperken, looking at her 
from top to toe several times, as usual, with his hands in his great coat pockets, 
and his battered speaking-trumpet under his arm. ; 

«« How did I come on board! why, in a boat to be sure,” replied Moggy, de- 

ined to have a breeze. 
we did you not go en shore before the cutter sailed !” replied Vanslyper- 
-en in an angry tone. 
mag Why, pa for the contrary reason, because there was no boat.” ; 

Weil, I'll just tell you this, if ever I see you on board again, you ll take 
the consequence, retorted Vanslyperken. ; 

“ And I'll just tell you this,” replied Moggy ; “if ever you come on shore 
again you shall take the consequences. rh have you—I give you warning. 
Flog my Jemmy, heh! my own dear darling Jemmy.”” Hereupon Moggy held 
out one arm bent, and with the palm of her other hand slapped her elbow— 
«“ There!” cried she. ‘ 

What Jemmy’s wife meant by this sign, it is impossible for us to say; but 
that it was a very significant one was certain, for Mr. Vanslyperken foamed 
with rage, and all the cutter’s crew were tittering and laughing. It was a spe- 
cies of free-masonry known only to the initiated at the Sally Port. 

«Send the marines aft here. Take this woman below,” cried Vanslyperken. 
«] shall put a!l this down to your husband's account, and give him a receipt in 
full, depend upon it.”” ; ' 

« So you may. Marines, keep off, if you don’t wish your heads broken ; 
and I'll put all this down to your account, and as you say that you ll pay off my 
pet, mark my words, if I don’t pay off on your’s—on your nasty cur there. ll 
send him to cruise after Corporal Van Spitter. As sure as I stand here, if you 
dare to lay a finger on my Jemmy, I'll kill the brute wherever I find him, and 
make him into saussingers, just for the pleasure of eating him. I'll send you 
a pound as a present. You marine, don’t be a fuol—I can walk forward with- 
out your hoffering your arm, and be d——d to you.” So saying, Moggy stalk- 
ed forward and joined the men on the forecastle. 

““D'ye know much of that strapping lass!” said Mr. Vanslyperken’s new 
acquaintance. ; 

“Not I,” replied Vanslyperken, not much pleased at the observation. 

“ Well, look out for squal!s, she’ll be as good as her word. We'll draw the 
foresheet, and stand in now, if yu'\ please.” 

It was about dusk, for the days were now short, and the cutter was eight 
miles off the land. By the directions of the informer, for we have no other 
name to give him, they now bore up and ran along the island until they were, 
by his calculations, for it then was dark, abreast of a certain point close to the 
Black Gang Chyne. Here they hove to, hoisted out their boats, three in num- 
ber, and the men were sent in, well armed with pistols and cutlasses. Short 
nad the charge of one, Coble of the second, the stern sheets of the third was 
occupied by Vanslyperken and the informer. As soon as all was ready, Jemmy 
Ducks, who, much to Vanslyperken’s wish, was left in charge of the cutter, re- 
ceived his orders to lie to where he was, and when the tide made flood, to stand 
close in shore, and all was prepared for a start, when it occurred to Vanslyper- 
ken that to leave Snarleyyow, after the threat of Jemmy’s wife, and the known 
animosity of Smallbones, would be his death warrant. He determined, there- 
fore, to take him in the boat. The informer protested against it, but Vansly- 
perken would not listen to his protestations The dog was handed into the boat, 
and they shoved off. After they had pulled a quarter of an hour in shore, they 
altered their course, and continued along the coast until the informer had made 
out exactly where he was. He then desired the other two boats to come along- 
side, told the crews that they must keep the greatest silence. as where. they 

were about to proceed was directly under where the smugglers would have a 
party to receive the goods, and that the least alarm would prevent them from 
making the capture. The boats then pulled in to some large rocks, against 
which the waves hoarsely murmured, although the sea waa still smooth, and 
passing between them, found themselves in a very small cove, where the water 
was still, and in which there was deep water.—[ To be continued.] 
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THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION; 


OR, TALKING MADE Easy. 
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ment about these Poles, just ask her where Poland is, and what it is !—that, as 
Major Downing says, wil! catawampoualy stump her. 

Then there are clerical lions, literary lions, artistical lions, legal lions—a den. 
What lion can be more charming than Sidney Smith ’—not the lion of Acre, 
G.C.D.K.—but the witty priest, P.P., Peter Plimley. There is not his match 
in the empire, Somebody nearly as witty as himself told him the other evening 
that Madame de Genlis, in her better days, became so fastidious, that she would 
not permit the works of male and female authors to rest upon the same shelves 
Pri book-cases. ‘+I presume,” said the lion, she did not want to increase her 

ary.’ 
A poetical lion is the very deuce,—a writer of sonnets to half rose-leaves, 

ines toa Mole on Eliza's Cheek, ‘To a Butterfly hovering over Louisa’s 

asmine ;"’—a sort of cub, who comes out with a sky-blue under-waistcoat, and 
torquoise studs stuck in the front of his shirt; with flaxen hair curled round his 
forehead, half a score little tings upon his fingers, and a chain or two round his 
neck, and all that sort of thing. Him your fair friend will quite dote upon ; and 
if, by any chance, he should be able to sing his own words to some other body's 
tune, and play upon what Miss Scroggs, of Bernard-street, calls the forte-piano, 
an universal fever seizes the whole party : they pester the poor wretch to death 
to sing that ‘once more ;” and even then will not permit him to escape from 
the house without giving them his autograph half-a-dozen times, to put in their 
different albums. 

A tiger is a different kind of thing. A tiger is a dressed-out man, who looks 
as if he had put on everything he had in the world for the particular occasion 
upon which you see him; and he grins, and talks extremely loud, and throws 
himself into all sorts of attitudes; and his conversation is made up of bits of 
something, intelligible perhaps to some two or three of his companions and inti- 
mates (if he have so many); but utterly Hebraical to the rest of the world. 
These animals are chiefly raffs, who have been made somebodys by coming into 
ready-made fortunes, and who think, by swagger and impudence, to make peo- 
ple forget whence they sprang; or perhaps are fools enough to fancy that ‘the 
native dunghill is unknown to those who are sufficiently mean to tolerate their 
society for the sake of getting what they can out of them. 

Whenever you hear of a ‘ good creature,” you will have an opportunity of 
descanting upon all the fools of whom you have either a slight or intimate 
knowledge. A good creature means a sort of drawling, dronish animal, who, if 
he be a bachelor, is likely to remain so all his life; and if he be a husband, is 
very likely to be trifled with. Foote, in his character of Jerry Sneak (borrow- 
ed, with that of Bruin, from the * Fribble”’ and * Bisket” of Shadwell), has 
pourtrayed, in very vivid colours, the ‘* good creature” of his day. He is a 
sort of man who will go on the box of his own carriage home from a féte out 
of town in an evening, in order to make room for an agreeable friend, who pre- 
fers joining the party with his wife in the inside. He will wait up at a ball— 
hating dancing, and having to be on a Committee of the House of Commons 
at ten o’clock in the morning—merely because his better half wishes to stay, 
and he feels it his duty not to leave her behind : it being doubtful, at the same 
time, whether he would not gratify her infinitely more by going home. He 
never objects to anything that is done in his own family, and pays all bills 
without grumbling. If he is a very good creature indeed, he never goes 
into any room in his house without knocking at the door. Of these you will 
find many : in such a crowd it may seem invidious to name a few ; but you 
may, if you recollect one or two cases in point, instance them to your admiring 
friend. 

What a “ charming woman” is, one of our really most charming women, 
Mrs. Blackwood, has already celebrated in song. It seems a pity that some 
other talented pen has not given us the beau-ideal of a “ delightful man.” A 
delightful man, in the common acceptance of the word, is full of anecdote, ac- 
complishment, vivacity, mingled with occasional tenderness ; softness of man- 
ner at one time, brusquerie at another. If he should fortunately have been in- 
volved in one or two affairs which have brought either his name into court or his 
person into the field,so much the better. The similarly spelt but differently ap- 
plied words, gallantry and gallantry, seem to have the greatest attractions for 
what the clerks and apprentices call the ‘ females ;’’ and it 18 strange enough 
that women, who are themselves so good, that the worst woman that ever lived 
would be thought a very ‘‘ delightful man,” are so prone to palliate and patron- 
ize the particular vices and foibles of their male friends, the objects and results 


“ 


| of whicn must be their own * undoing.” 


| life 


| 


In my preceding lectures upon this interesting subject, I have confined my | 


examples to single words. As the pupil advances in the course it will be proper 


that he should be carried into “ phrases” and ‘ expressions’’ of every-day use, | 


the meanings and intentions of which, however, vary according to the society in 
which they are employed. 

A list of these may easily be furnished; and when any of them are called into 
play, they will be found eminently advantageous in the way of bringing the tyro 
forward Suppose we begin with single words, which, in all their blessed sin- 
gleness, convey a phraseological meaning. A lady tells her companion that she 
expects a blue, a bore, a lion, and atiger. The innocent and unworldly, if he 
did not expect a blue boar, as well as the two other ferocious animals, would be 
puzzled tv understand what she meant. It is therefore necessary for the pupil 
to be ready. 

He immediately chimes in, and after observing upon the dissimilar synonyme 
of a “blue woman being deep read,’’ which is not the worse joke for having been 
sported very frequently before, he begins a discussion upon learned ladies, and 
expresses, as is natural enough, his abhorrence of all such monstrosities, taking 
care, however, to make a just and due distinction between the pretenders and 
the sages. In such a case as this, have your laugh at the strange miladies who 
go about exhibiting themselves ; trace all their oddities and strangenesses, give 
them credit where it is due, but suddenly contrast all their fly-catching 
attributes with the profound knowledge and boundless learning of such a woman 
as Mrs. Somerville—compare the manners of the individuals. and put before 


your friend the frivolity of the blue of the circulating library in opposition to the | 


wisdom of the unassuming sage and philosopher. There 1s not, perhaps, in the 
known world another such a woman as Mrs. Somerville ; yet live with her in the 
ordinary course of society, speak to her on any subject (within your own depth), 
and you will find her the gentle, unaffected being who would, without one single 
attribute beyond those which any other lady might bring into company, be one 
of the most agreeable companions in the world. 

Oppose to this again the jabber of the haggard pretenders—the hubble-bubble 
jargon which rolls and rattles over their lips all about what ‘hey do, and w hat 
they do not do—an affectation of simplicity in the liking of frivolities, as if that 
were the affectetion—poor bodies! it really is enough to make a horse sick to 
see the numberless centres of small circles giving themselves airs, laying down 
laws, proclaiming opinions, and fulminating their dicta as if anybody on earth, 
out of their own peculiar spheres of absurdity, cared one straw about what they 
either said or did. 

These pedestal ladies have always a coterie of worshippers, and the wars 
which rage between the different sects, touching their several idols, are anything 
but civil. 
various views aud motives of these parties, but take it for granted, and say so, 


You must not occupy a sufficient period of detail*to enter into all the | 


in your best manner, that two of these blues arriving from opposite factions In | 


one room are likely to finish the evening much after the manner of the Kilkenny 


cats, whose interview in a sawpit terminated by their so decidedly demolishing | 


each other that nothing was found of either of them in the morning but their two 
tails. Here you may sport, if you suppose your friend understands Latin, or if 
she do not, the old ** Non tali,” or any other slight joke likely to bring you out 
of your subject. 

With respect to the liun—tale again—that may be male or female, but of 
course you will be prepared to give an account of all the noble animals of the 
breed with which you have fallen in. A lion may be a prince—a slight, slim 
slice of an illustrious family—dark, dingy, whiskered, and smoke-dried—a black 
stock round his neck, collarless, and a slip of red riband in his button-hole. He 
is a lion who roars not—he is tame and gentle, affable and condescending, and 
shows his teeth under his black mustachios without any notion of biting. Then 
you have a fat tawny fellow, witha gold tissue turban, copious trowsers, and 
turned-up slippers—he is equally quiet, he grins tov, and salaams, and says 
“Thank you” in English, without exactly knowing what it means. At this 
sort of lion ladies love to look, and talk of him neutrally—‘* How good-natured it 
is!” * What fine eyes it has got!’ and so on—call him ambasssador if he be 
but a cow-doctor, and you are always sure to have some ferreting, sucking aspi- 
rant for something, ready to go about with him and stir him up with a long pole 
jor nothing 

By the way tell your fair friend that a Long Pole is of himself an excellent 
lion—a Prince Worrywoski, or a Count Chimneysweepinski, or anything of that 
sort. A Pole is always interesting, nobody knows why, because the people who 
talk most about them know as much of them as Capt. Sir John Ross does about 
the Pole he went to look after. If your fair friend should sigh and affect senti- 








A “good man” is a very equivocal phrase. In the city it means a rich one: 
in humble life, a woman cal!s her husband her ‘‘ good man ;”’ but then in humble 
the husband calls his wife his ‘ mistress,’ not in that sense which 
to many would be particularly disagreeable, but really as acknowledging his 
servitude. A ‘good woman” is always most scandalously represented with- 
outa head, which might, in other daye, have been considered a good joke ; 
moreover, the sign, as I believe, has been confined to oil-shops, whether with 
any reference to pickles I cannot sufficiently well ascertain to advise the pupil 
to go into the subject at any considerable length or depth. 

Talking of ladies, you must be particularly careful in using the phrase “ of a 
certain age,” because it means an * uncertain age ;"’ indeed, the less you dab- 
ble in this sort of subject the better. There are a great many most delightful 
women who would pass muster as much younger than many of their friends, if 
they had not provided proofs against themselves in the shape of long-legged sons 
and flirting daughters ‘‘out.”” In such cases, of course, you have no doubt 
left, whereof to give them the benefit. Jt may therefore not be amiss to mis- 
take the daughter for the lady’s sister; or, if it be not too strong a measure, af- 
fect to believe her son to be her brother. 

Amongst the animals to be encountered, and therefore talked of, and of 
which the specimens are even more numerous than the lions or the tigers, are 
the bores. The family is much more extensive—the varieties of the species 
are incalculably numerous. A political bore is, perhaps, the worst of all. He 
is a sort of important dunce who, knowing nothing, undertakes to supply you 
with all his own surmises and guesses upon affairs in general ; and who, by 
way of intelligence, favours you with a new version of a paragraph which ap- 
peared in the preceding day’s newspaper—winding up all his drawling, by a 
serious declaration that he never has changed his opinion since he was quite a 
young man, and that he never shall, let what may happen. 

A club bore is a kind of peripatetic person, who wanders about from table to 
table, repeating as many times as he can find pairs of ears to receive it, 
something which he considers remarkably good ; and which, as he does not 
register the names of all the recipients, if you are particularly lucky, you will 
hear twice or three times in the same day. He also finds fault perpetually, 
and appeals to anybody he comes near for a justification of bis censures. 
He finally winds up, by bringing himself to anchor in what he considers the 
most agreeable party in the room; and concludes his perambulations by order- 
ing some agreeable beverage, the imbibation of which will occupy the whole 
period which the friends he has broken in upon had allotted for an agreeable 
téte-d-tete. 

An ill-used bore is, however, still worse. 
army or the navy, or perhaps in some civil office under the government ; and 
who has either been superseded, or tried, or passed over, or neglected, as he 


himself thinks, and who has written several voluminous letters to his official | 


superiors, which have produced sundry unsatisfactory answers. ‘These he 
carries about in an inside coat-pocket, numbered from 1 to 27 inclusive, tied up 
with a piece of red tape ; the moment he nails you, out they come, and you 
have either to pick out the hierog!yphics of his hand-writing in fourteen drafts 
of his own letters, and attentively read the thirteen replies which make up 
the number, or listen to his perusal of the whole mass, illustrated by innu- 
merable anecdotes of himself and of his persecutors; upon all which he re- 


quests your candid opinion, which, if you gave it him, would inevitably secure | 


you a prominent place in the list of his enemies aud oppressors. 

The ‘matter-of-fact ” bore is a very common character. He begins by tell- 
ing you, in the midst of a heavy shower, thatit is a very wet day, and favours 
you by mentioning thata north-easterly wind is extremely disagreeable. . His 
abstract propositions, when he launches into conversation, are very much of the 
same character with his meteorological remarks, ‘I have always felt as- 
sured,” says he, * that sincerity is not to be expected in men of a worldly cha- 
racter ; I own that candour is a most estimable quality, and I have no doubt 
that there are men who have as great a dislike of duplicity as myself. But 
then ali minds are not alike—no more than faces ; and in these, it must be ad- 
mitted, the variety is most surprising. J suppose one may venture to aasert, 
that incalculably great as are the multitudes by which the world is peopled, there 
are no two countenances so exactly similar, that, when brought to a compa- 
rison, the difference would not be distinguishable. This is what I tell Mrs. B. 
when she cries out against the insincerity of mankind. We cannot expect per- 
fection in human beings ; at least if we did, it not only would be unreasonable, 
but—as far as I believe—we should be sadly disappointed.” 

Then there are the scientific bores—men of great talents and attainments, 
but who devote themselves to some particular branch of science, and entertain 
the most sovereign contempt for everything which is not in some way connect- 
ed with that. The worst of these bores is, that they have satellites—bores of 
a stnaller calibre, who think it necessary to use all the same terms and affect 
the same feelings as their exemplars ; and who sicken one with the gravity and 
importance of their manner and conversation, assumed only to give them the 
appearance of understanding that which they pretend to comprehend, merely to 
givethem a “ name.” 
~ Theatrical bores are splendid specimens of the species ; so are musical bores 
—trather, perhaps, the more oppressive of the two: inasmuch as they sing a3 
well as say, and practise as well as preach. In short, the bores are, as I have 
already said, inexhaustible; nobody dislikes hearing them cut up—take your 


ple of action, that you may not only with security—but triumphant success— 
hash, grill, or carbonado the bores of any one class, for the amusement and edi- 
fication of those of every other. 

The words vulgar, genteel, elegant, famous, uncommon, particular, nice, 
agreeable, horrid, atficting, oppressive, although adjectives in themselves, may, 
by force of application, operate substantively ; these, well-shuffled, will afford 
you a great field of action. 

The word vulgar does not mean that any particular thing is in itself vulgar, 
but that certain things become vulgar when done by certain persons. For in- 
stance, tripe is a vulgar dish, and, eaten by people who cannot afford anything 
dearer, is detestable. Tripe in a ducal mansion, embosomed in “ a massive 
silver tureen,”’ is no longer vulgar; nor is eating it considered a vulgarity : 
the duke likes it better than anything in the world, and because he is known 
not to be forced to fill his stomach with cheap food, his taste for tripe is 
universally admired, and his example implicitly followed by his applauding 
guests. 

Travelling on the outside of a stage-coach, if a tradesman’s wife or daughter 
do such a thing, is horridly vulgar; or if the tradesman himself, in order to 
save half his fare, sacrifices himself an unwilling victim to the sun and dust, 
and the danger of breaking his limbs or his neck, he is pitied and even laughed 
at. The aristocrat who mounts the roof establishes the worst place on the 
vehicle as the best, and exhibits his sovereign contempt for the plebeians inside 
by thumping and thundering with his feet over their heads whenever it’is his 
misfortune to be cold and his desire to be warm. The pit at the piayhouse is 
vulgar. The stalls in the pit at the Opera House are fashionable. It is vulgar 
to goto White Conduit House or Hornsey Wood. It is fashiohable to go to 
the Crown and Sceptre at Greenwich, or the Artichoke at Blackwall. 

Genteel is a word, the use of which wonld annihilate a whole family. It is 
very genteel to keep a four-wheeled double-bodied phaeton drawn by one horse, 
and it is very genteel to live inthe New Road, or at Knightsbridge, or in Kent- 
ish Town, and to wear smart bonnets at church 3 to go to the boxes at Astley’s ; 
to sit at the drawing-room windows and affect to work and read, and look out 
at the passengers. It is genteel to go to Gravesend or Richmond on Sunday, 
and to carry out refreshments in a basket for the use of the family ; such 
visiters, however, are called in those places ** Nose-bags,” and are considered 
genteel” only by the most liberal.of the landlords at the different inns. 
Silk stockings embroidered over the instep, and made very pink, with san- 
dalled shoes, are very genteel for walking about Greenwich Park or Wind- 
mill Hill. Trowsers for ladies with flounces at the ancle are uncommon 
genteel. 

The word ungommon—the adverb abbreviated—is of itself a most expres- 
sive one, it speaks volumes. ‘A pretty woman that,” says A. to B.;—*Un- 
common !” replies B. to A. ‘Is that wine good?” asks C.— Uncommon !” 
answers D. In fact it is universal. ‘* Famous’ has had its day. When it 
was in vogue it certainly was more perverted than word ever was from its real 
meaning. That Shakspeare was famous, or that Rome was famous, every body 
will admit; but such is the force of fashion and prejudice, that we were accua- 
tomed to use the word by which their fame was expressed as descriptive of a 
quality totally disconnected with its real meaning. A man would say “ That 
Jack Simkins is a famous fellow. I never heard ef him till yesterday.” 
And upon the same principle people talked of a “famous” room, and of a 
‘famous ”’ house, merely in relation to their size and situation, and not to any 
particular character that they had obtained or any reputation they might have 
acquired. 

The word awful is more a Scotticism than an Anglicism. Our northern bro- 
thers talk of an awful hot day, or an awful long sermon. ‘* Awful pause !” said 
ene of them during alull in conversation at dinner. ** You think so, do you?” 
said the lady of the house; * you'd have thought them worse if you had seen 
them before I washed them.” 

** Oppressive ” are to be applied to those sort of men who, like alarm-bells, 
never stop when once set off until they are down, and who, believing that inces- 
sant volubility and uncheckable rapidity of enunciation are proofs of great taste 
and wonderful readiness, talk to every body they meet of every thing without 
giving their hearers time to listen long enough to comprehend the meaning of 
the noise which they make—even if it have any. 

All these * varieties,” which custom produces in words as nature does in ani- 
mals, should be well understood, because a misuse or misconstruction of any 
of them may lead to serivus consequences. 

The phrase ‘‘ I cannot make it out,” is one getting somewhat obsolete; but 
nevertheless it requires a little care. For instance, a lady says to her friend, 
“‘T got your note begging me to meet you at Howell and James’s yesterday, at 
five o’clock. I assure you I would have come, but I could not make it oat.” A 
novice would perhaps imagine that it was the note the lady could not make out, 
an expression formerly used with regard to unintelligible writing—not so; the 
note she read and understood. It was the engagement she could not “ make 








This is a man who is either in the | 


out.” Why! is another question; upon which the fewer inquiries you make 
the better—I only guard you against the confusion of words. 

There are two nearly slang phrases, and which you may never, unless in cer- 
tain, and I hope very select circles, hear from woman’s lips, although it may so 
happen that they reach woman's ears ;—these are, ‘‘ coming it ” and “ going it.” 
In common parlance, when they are understood, they convey the exact distine- 
tion between saying and doing a thing. Of a man who is giving you a descrip- 
tion of his own prowess—his own success—his great connexions—his numerous 
opportunities, and their equally numerous results—it is said, “ By Jove, he is 
coming vt strong !’’—a sort of half-and-half imputation that his Tongue and Truth 
are running a race, and that Tongue is the favourite. This, however, is harm- 
less ; it does no great mischief to himself, and, if his character be well known, 
not much more to anybody else. The other case,—that of a gentleman of six 
hundred a-year uncer/ain, who keeps two or three carriages, half a score horses, 
and as many servants, plays high, lives splendidly, gives dinners which startle 
Ude, wine that makes Crocky jealous, and astonishes the natives for a certain 
time,—is the reverse of the former; and everybody who rides his horses, 
eats his entrées, and swallows his Champagne, in the brief intervals of riding, 
eating, and drinking, exclaims, “I say, he is going wu!’ The results of the two 
cases come off very phraseologically. The affairs of the gentleman who is in 
the habit of ‘coming it’ usually come to nothing; and the gentleman who is 
| accustomed to “ go it ” generally ends by going himself altogether. 

There are phraseological anomalies which it ts as well to observe. ‘“ Upright” 
and *‘ downright ” in their usual acceptation are synonymous. People say of a 
worthy, honest, sober-minded cittzen, that he is an excellent, upright, downright 
| honest man; but if they wish to add something by way of climax to his virtues, 
they say also that he is a straightforward man; and this 1s invariably told you of 
| a steady-going worthy. How far being all at once upright, downright, and 

straightforward is consistent with steady going, we leave ladies and gentlemen 
who have the delights of steam-packets before their eyes to determine; yet 
| ainsi va la phrase. 
“ Creature”’ and “‘ person’ 
|} uses. 








must be attended to as words capable of various 
A good creature is an amiable, inoffensive twaddler, who does little odd 
| jobs for one; who will make upa party for one’s gratification without being in 
the slightest degree interested in it himself. A nice person is somebody one 
knows very little of, but who conducts either himself or herself without any 
glaring impropriety, and does nothing but assent to every proposition made in 
society. You ought always to have one ortwo nice persons in a party, inasmuch 
as they will be found infinitely less nice than their neighbours, and will fall into 
| all the suggestions of their companions. 

Never ** my Lord” or “ my Lady ” a nobleman or noblewoman more than once 
in a day, unless you wish to be taken for a footman; and never talk of a“ gen- 
tleman;"'—‘'I and another gentleman were going to the Opera.”’—“I met a 
gentleman who told me this ;’’ or ‘a gentleman called on me, and told me that.” 
This peculiarity of expression would seem to infer that the man whom you met, 
or who called upon you, was a gentleman, and that you are not. Call ladies, 


| ladies ; but never a gentleman, however much of a gentleman he be, more than 


aman; andif you wish to live inany socjety above that of chimney-sweepers, 
never call a woman a *‘ female.” 

Conventional expressions must be well noticed. A déjeiner, called so from 
being the first and earliest meal of the day, according to modern acceptation, is 
the third, and sometimes the last, inasmuch as, in well-regulated society, it be- 
gins at about seven in the evening, and lasts till four the next morning. Ina 
similar way, the word “early” upon a card interdicts your visit till after mid- 
night; and the words “* small party ’’ ensure a crowd so great as to render moving 
impossible in any of the rooms, even if you succeed in reaching the top of the 
staircase. 

The peculiar duties of toadies and gooseherry-pickers are too well known to 
need any explanation. Any body who requires enlightenment will be sure to 
find one of either class in every well-regulated family, A “tame man” is also 
essential in an establishment,—a middle-aged person, perhaps on the half-pay of 
the army, married, but whose wife is an invalid,—a perfect ‘“ gentleman,” but 
thoroughly safe, who has to take care of one’s daughters, and find their shawls, 
and call up the carriage. He is an ambidextrous “creature,” inasmuch as, 
while he is performing these essential offices in the evening, he is always to be 
kept dangling and dawdling about the house in the day-time, to spoil /éte-d-tétes, 
which are not considered judicious for the misses; or, if occasion require, to 
keep a sharp look-out after the other class of dandies who call upon the mamma. 
He is also to sit at the bottom of the table, and carve, if wanted. It is only in 
the particular of being useful to both husband and wife that the ‘ame man differs 
from the gooseberry-picker. 

Never inquire who anybody is, if you happen not to know : there are secrets 





in all families. Everybody has a cousin, or a niece, or a nephew—Cardinals 


choice, therefore, and go to work accordingly ; assuring yourself, as a princi- | always have. Never talk of any unhappy event which has occurred,—a suicide, 
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acrim. con., or even an execution, or anything of the kind, because, in a well- 


regulated society of a dozen people, the chances are that the ‘cap fits ;” and now | fifteen miles. 


that introductions are superseded, and that every man must feel hia own way, 
the less bazard in the way of general observation the better. 

Always keep in mind the admirable scene in one of Foote’s farcea—‘ The 
Nabob ’—in which the hero, Sir Matthew Mite, says to the mayor and depu- 
éation from the borough of Brib’em, which he is anxious to represent in Parlia- 
ment,— 

<“‘ The man who breaks his word with such faithful and honest adherents richly 
deserves a halter. Gentlemen, in my opinion he deserves to be hanged. 

Touchit. Hush, Sir Matthew !—have a care what you say. 

Mite. What is the matter. 

T. You see the fat man there behind : he will be returning officer at the election. 

‘M. What then. . 

‘T’. Ona gibbet at the end of our town there hangs a smuggler for robbing the 
custom-house. 

M. Well? 

J’. The mayor's own brother, your honour. Now perhaps he may be jealous 
that you meant to throw soine reflection on him or his family. 

M. Not unlikely.—I say, Gentlemen, whoever violates his promise to such 
faithful friends as you are, in my opinion deserves to be d d. 

T. That’s right, Sir Matthew, stick to that: for though the Christian club 
eaay have some fearof the gallows, they don’t value the other thing a farthing.” 

The illustration, which I have softened down with a prudence and propriety 
quite meritorious, is not a bad one for my position ; and with this, for the pre- 
sent, I terminate my paper, promising a continuation of my hints for conversa- 
tion at the earliest possible period. 
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TITHES IN IRELAND. 
House of Commons, June 1. 

Lord MORPETH moved the reading of the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Church of Ireland Bill. 

Lord STANLEY hoped the interest he had taken in the subject, and the 
cpart he had acted would acquit him of presumption in coming forward as he felt 
compelled to do by the importance of the subject. It was the bounden duty of 
every man to do his best towards the settlement of a question which had wreck- 
ed government after government. A question, which so long as it remained 
unsettled, affected materially the interests of Ireland and the nation at large, 
and fostered and kept up enemies, excitement, and differences, not only between 
parties in that House, but also between the two branches of the legislature. If 
he thought the present state of the law safe towards the church, creditable to 
the government, and consistent with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity, 
his task on the present occasion would be easy and short. There would be little 
difficulty in exposing the vices in principle, and the grievous and many feults in 
the details of the present bill so as to justify the straight-forward and simple 
course of moving the rejection of the bill on the second reading. But he did 
not feel that the present state of the law was safe to the church, creditable to 
the.government, or consistent with the welfare and peace of Ireland. It was 
true, that by the act which he had been fortunate enough to be the instrument 
of passing, the clergy ina great portion of Ireland had recovered their incomes 
with comparative ease, and were now resting from their collisions with the pea- 


santry, and, in point of fact, were in possession of a considerable portion of | 


their incomes. It was true, that by the active and extraordinary remedies in 
the courts of law, the rights of the clergy were vindicated under circumstances 
of great difficulty. It was true, also, that by the patience, forbearance, and 


moderation of the clergy for the most part of Ireland—(great cheers from the | 


opposition side of the House, which were answered by ironical cheers from the 
eather side)—he thought that the worst enemies of the church could not deny 
the great moderation and forbearance—[cheers, and cries of Oh !J—with which 
the great majority of the clergy had borne the sufferings and privations inflicted 
upen them individually and collectively. 
if be wanted a clear and convincing proof of the feelings that this conduct had 
excited, he called upon them to look at the extraordinary liberality that Pro- 
testant suffering, forbearance and patience had called forth among their Protes- 
tant brethren. Whilst they relieved the distresses of individual clergymen, they 
had given a striking and convincing proof that they would not allow the church 
tu be overborne by the machinations, the fraud and the violence of others. 

Loud cheering from the opposition ] It was because the clergy had been re- 


this liberality—it was this that induced the friends and members of the church 


If any gentleman wanted to know— | 





| each living averaged 699 persons—[{hear]—and the average area of each was 
(Cheers.] For the cure of these souls, spread over this space, 
| was £300 to £500 too high a stipend! He defied any one to divprove the 
‘accuracy of his figures—[hear, hear]—and he hoped his statement would 
| dispel some of the delusion which prevailed on the subject. (Cheers. ] 
| In one instance the benefice covered a space of forty miles long and sixteen 
| broad, and yielded an income of £170 a year. 
try any thing like a final settlement of the question! Did they regard it as such? 
Were they supported on the ground of a final settlement! Did gentlemen around 
thew vote to settle the question finally! Had there been one petition praying 
fora final settlement of the question? [Loud cheers.] On the contrary, the 
supporters of ministers distinctly declared that there should be no peace till 
tithes were totally abolished. They supported ministers in giving them a part 
on the express condition not to rest till they had obtained the whole. [Cheers. } 
Final! why the bill itself contained a clause by which the “ final” measure might 
be altered every seven years. He did not object to those provisions in the bill 
which took the collection from the clergy and deducted from the amount of their 
incomes the expense of such collection. In the bill he should submit, he pro- 
posed a reduction of 37 1-2 per cent., and it would amend a material omission 
in the bill of ministers by providing facilities for the redemption of the rent 
chargea—a matter of most vital importance. He would give power to the eccle- 
siastical eommissioners to deal with landlords inclined to redeem the rent-charge, 
and to agree for a money ora land security, or one mixed of these elements, 
with power by mutual consent to alter the agreement on the death of each in- 
cumbent. He was glad to see that in the present bill ministers legislated on 
benefices, not parishes ; last year it must be parishes, not benetices. In vain were 
they entreated and advised. No. The House of Lords was to be calumniated, 
and therefore they would send up their bill, with all its now by themselves avowed 
imperfectionson itshead. [Cheers.] ‘This bill granted to the Secretary of State 
for Ireland a power over the spiritual duties of every clergyman in Ireland; a 
power which, if abused, might be made to serve essentially the interests of an 
unpatriotic minister, to afford opportunity for unlimited jobbing. Would the 
House give such power to any government! He then proceeded to encounter 
what he conceived an imaginary calculation of a supposed surplus. Whence 
was it tocome! What had become of the glebe lands? £32 was to placed to 
the account of the church from this source in the bill of the Noble Lord. Where 
the rest? Was it, or was it not, intended to apply the glehe lands to the sup- 
port of the Catholic clergy? [Hear.] By the powers given in this bill, the 
head commissioner, or the Secretary of State, might appoint a curate or not, 
just as it pleased them—they might diminish the income of the benefices, and 
hand over the surplus for the uses of the civil government. He for one should 
never consent to an alienation of church property for civil purposes. He would 
never consent to vest such power in any government. It placed in their hands 
the means of corruption. It was dangerous to the best interests of the church 
by making it dependent ona Secretary vf State, and enabled him to strip the 
clergy of their rights as freeholders. It was not impossible that a Secretary 
of State, having thus acted aa trustee for the church, might afterwards 
make himself residuary legatee. He would never consent to any thing 
of the kind, and he trusted a British Parliament would never be found to 
concurin it. [Cheers] Suppose a time should come when there was a great 
pressure from without for the reduction of a penny tax. Above all let it be a 
tax upon knowledge—[cheers and a laugh]—and that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, from the state of the finances, opposed the motion on the ground that 
| he had no surplus. Might not a Secretary of Sta'e say to him—* You have a 
surplus—there is the Irish church. [Cheers.] You have been improvident ; 
| you have indulged these bloated clergy too much; screw them more tightly. 
| {Cheers.] Declare that the maximum shall be £100 in place of £300, and you 
' thus get 330,000 to dispose of ” [Cheers.] He would not trust any govern- 
ment with such a discretion. He would propose that the commissioners should 
| inquire into the present state of the clergy in cities and towns; that they should 
report the number of Protestants in each, the extent of the duties they had to 
perform, which had and had not glebe houses, the state of accommodatiou as 
| to churches, the amount of the net revenue in each, and the sources from which 
| it arose. He would then propose that the report of the commissioners be laid 
| before the privy council, who would decide in what cases the union of another 





| glebe houses where they were not at present, or to repair such as were in need | made a distinct demand for the revenues of the established church. 
: * . | . 
In the former bill ministers dealt wlth income alone, and said nothing of | hear, and cheers from the opposition members. } 


! of it. 
| the duties by which it was earned ; now they spoke of population alone, not 
| once adverting to the miles over which that population was spread, 


income and the extent of labour. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Now, wes the plan of the minis- | 


| 


abolition of challenging jurymen on account of political difference : a 
there not the Municipal Reform Bill? Let no A say that the cla, 
bear on the matter in hand, for the same opposite principles ran 
the measures offered to the House which had the present state 
their origin, whether those principles and those measures originated from the one 
party or the other. [Loud cheers from the ministerial benches. ] They (the 
ministerialists) held that the Roman Catholics of Ireland were among their 
constituents and fellow-subjects, and that they practically joined and were 
desirous of joining in attachment to the constitution and loyality tu the throne 
Their opponents, on the other hand, maintained that they (the Roman Catholics) 
were aliens in blood—(cheers from the opposition) —differing from their fellow. 


throughout al] 
of Ireland for 


subjects in religious opinions, and only waiting for an opportunity to shake off 


| the government of this country as tyrannous and oppressive. 
| from the opposition.) Undoubtedly, adopting such principles, that party must 





[Renewed cheers 


adopt, and did adopt, acourse of proceeding very different from that embraced 
by the government and their supporters ; and he (Lord J. Rassell) had now had 
an opportunity (which he had not had when he last addressed the House on 
this subject) of seeing the printed bill sent down to the House on the subject 
of the corporations of Ireland. [Hear, hear.} He ubserved that the prin- 
ciple which ran through the alterations which had been made in that bill 
was the same on which the same amendment moved to-night by the Noble 
Lord (Stanley) was founded—the principle of contempt for the Roman Catho- 
lics, and the imputation of their degradation. [Loud cheers]. Ifthe House was 
of opinion that they might fairly consider the wants, wishes, and interests of the 
Roman Catholic subjects of his Majesty, then they must agree to the second read- 
ing of this bill as moved by the Noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland ; but if, on 
the contrary, the House was of opinion that those Roman Catholic subjects of the 
crown ought wholly to be omitted from the consideration of the legislature, then, 
and upon that principle, he did not deny that the scheme proposed and the amend- 
ment of the Noble Lord was an excellent one, and one worthy their attention. 
[Hear, hear]. If the Heuse was prepared to inflict on Ireland injustice and 
degradation,they would have to contend with much opposition and many obstacles 
from the feeling of the people of that country, and they would moreover not 
have to contend merely with the feeling of the people of Ireland, but also they 
would have to contend against the reason of the people of England, who were 
now turning their attention toa subject which had heretofore met with not suffi- 
cient consideration by them, and who now that they saw it in its true light, would, 
he felt convinced, do as they would be done by, and treat their Irish fellow-coun- 
trymen with that respect and regard which would entitle them te expect union 
ard attachment in return. [Cheers.] 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said he rose on the present occasion with the 
greatest diffidence. All that argument could urge and eloquence could enforce 
had been exhausted on the subject, and he approached it with the greatest re- 
luctance, because he felt that he was addressing a House which was spell- 
bound on the present occasion—which had come to a foregone conclusion op- 
posite to the course which his sense of duty compelled him to take. Though 
in his judgment the critical emergency of the present state of affairs might well 
induce the House to recommend its judgment to reverse its decision, yet he was 
not so sanguine as to imagine that the division of this evening would lead to 
that result. [Cries of Hear.] There was little difference in the two measures 
as to detail apart from the principle, and the measure of Ministers was more 
like that of Lord Stanley’s than it was like their own measure of last year. 
{Hear.] He could not vote a shilling to support the present system of educa- 
tion in Ireland till after due inquiry. The Noble Lord the Secretary of State 
had stated that he did not look to the truth of a creed, but to the increase of 
religious knowledge. Now he considered that the Noble Lord was bound to 
state what was the religion and what were the doctrines he sought to propagate. 
The Noble Lord could not escape in generalities ; but he was bound to particu- 
larise and define the religion he was inclined to maintain. It was impossible, 
regarding this question as a subject for legislative consideration, not to set aside 
the interests of the Catholic population as regards this question, it being one 
which related to the property of the established Church in Ireland. But they 
were met with the cry of * Justice to Ireland.” ‘This was a demand which 
was variously interpreted at various periods. At one time it merely meant free- 


, dom of religious worship: justice to Ireland next called tor the elective fran- 
parish adjoining the town be convenient, and where it would be’ proper to erect | clise, then equality of civil rights, then reform, and lastly, ** justice to Ireland” 


(Hear, 
On whom would the burthen 


of tithe lie—on the Protestant landlord. The amount of composition would 


He would | be £511,000, of which only £6,904 would be paid by Roman Catholic land- 
have inquiry made as to income and duty, population and space, with suggestions | lords. 
lieved thus liberally and kindly—it was because their moderation had elicited | 48 to where it would be best to augment, and where to reduce, the amount of | It—away went the argument that the church was supportec 


The erection of glebe-houses, as it removed {| was maintained by Protestants, and by Protestant income 


If this argument were sound—and he was not aware of any fallacy in 
1 by Catholics. It 
Lay the tithe on the 


to exhibit that moderation in their demands and concessions which the clergy | any excuse for non residence, was more important than even the building of landlords, and the great objection to the impost on Catholic cotters and farmers 


were pressed to do in their hour of need. [Hear, hear.] It was because the 


| 
courts of Jaw had in some cases procured a partial remedy that he did not desire 


to see those extreme remedies brought into operation, and it was because they 
stood in a better situation than they stood last year that he desired to come for- 
ward, not opposing the second reading of the bill, without submitting some dis- 
tinet and tangible propositions. He had not followed the course pursued last 
year by his Right Hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth, because the present 
bill was so mixed up, detail and principle, that it could not be divided so as to 
omit that part to which he and those who acted with him never would consent, 
{Cheers.] Besides, the situation of Ministers was now different. 


| churches, and to that he would devote the amount of reduction ; and after the 

glebe-house and church were made convenient, the surplus fund should go to 
| the general fund for augmenting the income of small livings. Parishes of large ex- 
| xtent should be divided, and two clergymen paid outof the income, allowingfor re- 
| duction, say when the present amount was £1,000, let the living be divided, each 
| clergyman receiving £300, and £400 going to the erection of a glebe-house, the re- 
| pairof a church, or the augmentation of livings under £300 ; and in towns he would 


have the income augmented when it was beneath £400. He had now not only 


) 


would be removed. He had been accused of improper motives, of acting from dis- 
appointed ambition. Why, he quitted his friends in the plenitude of power, and 


, when the Right Hon. Baronet invited him to sit on the same bench he declined. 
| 


, 


| 


| to thank the House for the extreme kindness with which it had listened to him, | 


They had | but also to implore it—not those gentlemen who were desirous of destroying the | 


rejected the great practical boon agreed to by both branches of the legislature, | church of Ireland—not those gentlemen who had personal objects in view—for | 


unless it was accompanied with the assertion of a principle which they admitted 
could barely be brought into practical operation, which was mischievous in itself 
and pregnant with infinite danger. (Hear, hear.] It was his duty, after the 
course which his Majesty's Government had announced it their intention to 
pursue, to appeal to the Government and the House of Commons with reason 
and moderation tu state what they were prepared to do—frankly deal with the 
grievances which frankly they acknowledged, and to declare that they would go 
so far and no further. (Hear, hear.} He sketched the course hitherto taken 
by the legislature on this subject to show how narrow was the point on which 
the two parties differed. The subjects for consideration in legislating on tithes 
were—lirst, the amount of revenue thence derived, then its distribution, and, 
lastly, itsappropriation. Earl Spencer had met the first by the church tempo- 
ralities, the tithe composition met the second. [Hear.] ‘Tithe was no longer 
a tax upon industry ; it was connected with a rent-charge payable by the land- 
lords, and, as far as the interest of the tithe-payer was concerned, they stood in 
a much better situation. Bat there were other and contending interests, and 
enost unfortunately, for Ireland—most unfortunately for them, and most unfor- 
tunately for the well-being of the country, his Majesty’s Ministers, in an evil 
hour, for political purposes—[tremendous cheering from the opposition]—bound 
themselves down to that principle which bis Noble Friend so feelingly declared 
his inability to shake off. [Renewed cheering. } 
to Jreland until a principle was sanctioned, which they must know could not be 
sanctioned by the legislature. [Cheers.] Who were the parties concerned in 
the question, and what were their interests? ‘The landlords and tenants were 
ouly concerned in the amount of the burden on the shoulders of each. ‘Those 
also were concerned, who, from religious or other motives, were anxious to de- 
stroy the church of Ireland. There were also those sincere but mistaken friends 
who desired to reform the most glaring abuses of the church, and thought that 
& sacrifice was necessary to effect their purpose. ‘There were also those eco- 

vomical politicians who thought they could screw out of the church, to effect 
samme pitiful economy that would never be felt—([great opposition cheers]—a 
sum of £50,000 to promote education, or assist the estimates, and who brought 
that forward asa reason which should lead that House to refuse‘a settlement of 

-he tithe question. Why was education mixed up with the question ? 


They would not give peace | 


Who 


| he did not appeal to them; but he did appeal to those gentlemen who were the 
friends of the establishment, and the enemies‘of her enemies, and he did call 

| upon them not to join with his Majesty’s ministers in the course they were pur- 

| suing, but to recede from the position which they had been pleased to choose, 


House. He did entreat Honourable Gentlemen, if they really wished to give 
peace to Ireland and to settle this question by doing justice and by making 


| ment in refusing him (Lord Stanley) leave to submit th them a measure which 
he knew met with the concurrence of those who never could concur in the ab- 
stract principle laid down in the other bill. (Hear, hear.] He would only ask 


| 
| 


| them to see how much might be obtained—how much was freely offered—how | 


much substantial justice would be done—how much peace and tranquillity would 
be conferred on Ireland—how much harmony would be restored between parties 
in that branch and the other branch of the legislature; and he did call on Hon. 
Gentlemen to consider whether, fur the sake of principle—a principle which, if 
it had application at all, only applied in an insignificant degree—whether, for the 
sake of principle, by grasping at the shadow they would abandon the substance, 
which frankly, freely, cordially, without equivocation or hesitation, he might 
venture to say, on the part of the church of Ireland, he was empowered to offer. 
(Hear, hear] The Noble Lord then moved for leave to bring in_ his bill, and 
the question was put from the chair. 


that it was only another mode of opposing the second reading of the bill before 
ithe House It was tothe principle, therefore, and not to the details of the 
| ministerial bill thatthe Noble Lord objected, and on that point he was as ready 
as his Noble Friend to appeal to the reason and moderation of the people of 
England. His ‘Noble Friend wholly overlooked the eight millions of Catholics 
who were interested in this bill, and yet he appealed to the House in which 
| surely that outlawed portion of our fellow subjects were represeated. [Cheers. ] 
His notion of an ecclesiastical establishment was, that it was not instituted for 
the propagation of adoctrine, but for the instruction of the people. [Hear, 


hear] It was the duty of a state not to choose and support adoctrine which the | 


legislature or the supreme authority might consider to be founded in truth; but 


fared to say that House would refuse £50,000 if proved necessary for the edu- | it was its duty to endeavour to take the means by which it could spread religion 


calien of lreland? 


[ Cheers. ] 


It was a fallacy and a delusioriswhich he was , and morality amongst the great body of the people. 


Paley and Warburton looked 


sure his Noble Friend would not lend himself to keep up—it was a fallacy to / onit that a church claiming support of the state must be the church of the 


say that the Uthe-payer would benefit one farthing whether the church were 
plundered of £50,000 or £3,000. The church of Ireland, under existing cir- 
cumstances, was a missionary church on the extreme confines of Protestantism 
{Hear.] Her clergy were often the chief, sometimes the only resident gentry 
The ordinances did not enjoin celibacy, and therefore it was the duty of the 
state to see that such places had attractions for gentlemen, scholars, and men of 
families. (Cheers.] Iu this vase the state bad an interest both in the amount 
and the distribution of the revenues of the church. He had already introduced 
a measure by which £60,000 a year was saved to the Irish in the payment of 
their clergy. The other provisions of the Church ‘Temporalities Act, te re- 


Juction of the number of bishops, &c. were no less beneficial." He ran over | country to be gone over 
he calculations of Earl Grey's Goy ernment, and compared them with the re- thought well worthy of consideration by the commissioners. 


sult, as shown in the report of the ecclesiastical commission, which could not 


ve out of debt till 1873! Till that year some of the most important objects of 
tye 


majority. {Hear.] Now, he did not desire to carry out that principle in Ire- 
laud—[hear]—but he wishesto take the eurplus of the establishment for the 
general education of the people; a purpose for which his Noble Friend said, 
Parliament was ready to give £50,000 a-year. The Noble Lord had wholly 
omitted the principal on which he had the misfortune to differ with him when 
he went outof office. The average of the livings in Ireland, by the ministerial 
bill, would exceed that of an equal numberof livings in England where the 
duties were equal, and where the church was that of the people. There was 
little reason, then, for him to talk of the penury of the church of Ireland. His 
| Noble Friend stated that there ought to be a limit according to the state of the 
. That was a circumstance which he (Lord J. Russell) 


sell) thought that Parliament had no right to presume that a Secretary of State 


| sition } 


| berty. 


Who had changed, be or his noble friends? It was not many months since the 
question of appropriation was first incidentally discussed ; and what, then, were 
the words of the Noble Lord (J. Russell)! “I am perfectly convinced that the 
discussion of this question must bring on a convulsion in this country. [Loud 
cheers from the opposition.) If that House were to enter into a contest with 
the House of Lords, it should be for something worth contesting.”’ [Cheers. ] 
Was the abstract principle of applying out of a particular fund £50,000, which 
all sides were ready to grant from other sources, worth that convulsion ? 
[Cheers.] ‘The Noble Lord proceeded—* He could understand the arguments 
which had been used that night, proceeding as they did from those who, in dis- 
cussions in that House, had paid but little regard to the general security of pro- 


| perty; but for himself, he was of opinion that the country could not stand a 
| and the false promises with which they had bound both themselves and the | 


revolution once a year. [{Vehement opposition cheering.] Under the present 


circumstances of the country they were bound to make sacrifices to preserve the 


peace and tranquillity of the country and the general security of property. Al- 
reasonable concessions, to hesitate before they joined with his Majesty’s govern- | 


though others may be for convulsion in Ireland, I am for peace.” [Renewed 
cheers.] This was Lord J. Russell’s feeling in 1832. ‘ Untoward circum- 
stances,” alluded to by Lord Melbourne, and an inability “to shake off” the 
appropriation question conferred by Lord Morpeth, might explain the change. 
Lord Melbourne had also said, in reference to certain very liberal protestations 
—* All these disclaimers are very goud ; but my experience shows me that they 
are not to be relied on ; for in politics it so happens that people get what they 
don’t want; and want what they do not get.” [* Hear, hear,”’ from the oppo- 

Thus Dr. Hale, in supporting emancipation, and tribute (tithe) would 
be paid while tribute (tithe) was due ; but in 1834 he declared that not one pen- 
ny would he pay to support “the greatest nuisance on earth.” The church 
had’saved England from popish tyranny, and from the worse tyranny of the 
sectarian, and he believed it would still prove the great defence of rational li- 
If, assailed by foes and deserted by pretended friends, the establishment 


| was doomed to fall, he would say with Lord Bolingbroke, that when “ truth 
Lord J RUSSELL said the time chosen for the introduction of this bill proved | 


and reason, and the cause of liberty fall with it, the men who are buried in the 
ruins are happier than those who survive them.” [Opposition cheers. ] 

Mr. SHIEL—* The Right Hon. Baronet has concluded a speech in favour of 
religion and of the constitution by quoting an Atheist anda Tory. [Loud 
cheers.] He has indulged in a dissertation upon property, which it is to be la- 
mented that the Cumberland yeoman did not hear, in order that be may hence- 
forth correct his erroneous notions on that subject. The Right Hon. Baronet 
hay quoted Paley ; he forgot to state that Paley was of opinion that the members 
of a government have no right to determine what is or what is not true religiun, but 
should abide by the opinion of the majority of the people. The Noble Lord 
who is Secretary for Ireland with the contidence of the people. proposes one 
measure, and a Noble Lord who was Secretary for Ireland, to her everlasting 
grief, brings forward another. For the principle we contend, for he says he 
nevercan consent. His consent is not necessary. There are a class of ques- 


| tions which cannot retrograde, which cannot continue stationary, and which 


| should not have been communicated to the other! 


He (Lord J. Rus- | 


| would forget his duties; and at the same time he would readily admit that ke | 


ommission must be postpone, and he observed that Parliament was | was willing to make any concession in this matter which might te thought 
; 


pledged in the most solemn manner not to suffer the alienation of one farthing | beneficial. His Majesty’s Ministers had no intention of providing glebe lands 
‘ 1 she P P . ‘ 9: . } : 
it !l the wants of the Protestant church were amply supplied. He then | for the Roman Catholic clergy. With respect to the incomes of the clergy, 
ncountered the charge that the church of Ire} und was plethoric and wanted | the case was so clear that he should not trouble the House on such a point; but, 
od-leuting. Its income was £459,000. ‘Tj; 


support 
0,000 of 


Protestants. 
nan would average £230. Was thist 
eman and a man of education, and, fre« 


thing for afamilyt He would propose to have a certain number 
ymen with a salary of £300 each, a number with salaries of £400, and 
2 rd num ‘ 5 »ac T . ] - 
i umber at £500 each. To do this would require £5,000 a year mure | sired to know whether 
ue . 


$ was the total amount paid for | if any further explanation were necessary, his Noble Friend (Lord Morpeth), 
of the Protestant church in Ire ind—[loud cheers]—with its | who prepared the bill, would always be ready to give it. The difference between 
Supposing t! e new churches built, the income of | ministers and their opponents wa3 a difference of principle, and it prevaded all 

oo much whereon to live like 

from worldly cares and business, 


things. For instance, the Attorney-General finding that violent outrages were 
not presented at quarter sessions, arranged that great improvement should be 
made, and accordingly instructions were given to the crown solicitors, and what 
notice was taken of this great amendinent by the opposition? Why, they de- 


it was not true that fwo of their crown soliciturs were 


income he “heere.} The ; ‘athul T 
‘come of the church, (Cheers.] The present population of | Roman Cathvlics? (Hear, hear-] The same indifference was shown to the 


must needs go on. Of this character was the Slave question, the Catholic 
question, the Reform question. Of this class is that which the Irish millions, 
returning to this House a vast majority of the representatives of Ireland, never 
will relinquish. Down, cried England, with nominations in ¢he Parliament ; 
down, cried Ireland, with sinecurism in the church ;—perish Gatton and Old 
Sarum, cried the people of this country; perish the abuses, answered the Insh 
millions, which nothing but Old Sarum and Gatton could maintain. How, in- 
deed, was it possible that the popular agitation which pervaded one country, 
How could Ireland remain 
in apathetic contemplation of great scenes which were passing in this country!” 
The Hon. and Learned Gentleman rapidly summed up the history of the Tithe 
Bill, and the opposition it created; the consequent Coercion Bill, and the 
promised justice that was to accompany it; the Church Temporalities Bill, 
which failed through the loss of the appropriation clause, but yet let in a great 
principle; the letter of the Marquess of Wellesley in 1832, calling for appro- 
priation ; Mr. Ward’s motion, and the discussion on it; the church commission, 
and the resignation of Lord Stanley. ‘If the Noble Lord’s resignation was 
founded on one principle, Lord Grey's retention of office must, upon a counter 
principle, have equally rested. The Melbourne cabinet is formed—dissolved 
ina moment of royal misapprehension of the stae of Ireland. The Right 
Hon. Member for Tamworth comes in, announces the non-appropriation as the 
basis of his policy, is struck down by the resolution moved by the Noble Lord, 
and out of the ruins of his administration furnishes a new proof of the necessity 
of making this great and paramount concession to the power by which that ad- 
ministration was laid prostrate, 


The Melbourne cabinet send up their bill to 
the Lords 


it is lost; but are the government shaken, or in the least affected by 
it? No; aresolution of the Commons annihilates a ministry in an instant, and 
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— by whom the victory will be won, if, indeed, to an evcounter the two 





Lords the cabinet bid defiance. Who, then, will deem it a matter of | different grounds from his Majesty's ministers. He contended that the proposi- 


She Alvion. 


zealous advocate of that country in Congress. The company, we understand, 





; tion of the Hon. and Learned gentleman was as extravagant as any that had | consisted of about one hundred persons. Saml. Swartwout, Esq. having been 
Houses should unhappily be driven?” Then came the close of the session of 


1835, the formation of the lay association, and the issue of Exchequer writs. 
“ The execution of writs of rebellion is cunfided of necessity, in many cases, 
to commissioners of the lowest class and of the most desperate character. 
[ Hear, hear.) These miscreants enforce the attendance of the police at the 
dead of the night, break open the doors of nominal rebels, whose treason con- 
sists in non-payment of tithes, and incarcerate them.’ (Hear, hear] Is this 
state of things tocontinue!” [Cries of hear.) The very clergyman to whom 
his (Mr. Shiel’s) letter was addressed, stating why he refused to pay tithe, was 
now obliged to have a guard of policemen to and from his church (Hear, 
hear, hear.) He condemned the necessity, but he deplored it, and he hoped 
that for an abstraction renounced by all Europe, the Tories would not risk the 
peace of Ireland. ‘Look at Scotland; her agriculture reaching the heather 
strewed with the blood of her martyrs, Her prosperity, her glory, was the result of 


been made from other quarters. [Hear.] The Hon. and Learned Gentleman | calied to the chair, the business of. the day proceeded with great harmony and 
had, as usual, talked of scenes of blood, as if those who opposed this bill were 


eee: spirit. Several excellent speeches were made, particularly by Mr. Preston, 
anxious that such scenes should be constantly repeated. Where was the secu- ‘ : , . 

| rity that, under the proposition of the Hon. r~ Learned Gent., these scenes | Whose ardent and impassioned eloquence carried away the feelings of the com- 
| which he so much condemned, would not be continued! The Right Hon. Bart. pany, and was the theme of general eulogy. 
|then proceeded to observe that he would now reply to those speeches which 


rec ded th lves to the house by their ability, or in consequence of the Colonel Berkeley. —A statement some time since appeared in some of the city 
source from whence they came, and first he would take the speech of the Hon. 


papers, affirming that the children of Co!. Berkeley and Miss Foote had been 
eee for hich ve (Mr F. -pemmenarss to -~ r+ pe mye =n —_ abandoned by their parents, and been brought to this country by a poor woman of 
| Gent. respecting the question of appropriation he would say, ; 
ho surplus to sahdagelate they heath ~ attempt to legislate upon such a ques- | he name of McDermot, who was supporting them by her — industry. It nae 
| tion. He would next advert to the speech of the Noble Lord (Stanley), to that subsequently stated the children consisted of a boy and a gir!, and that the boy 


of the Noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland, and next to the able and eloquent | on the passage over. This report having found its way across the atlantic, at- 
| speech of the Hon. Member for Tipperary. [Hear, hear.| The speech of the 





P tracted the attention of Col. Berkeley’s friends, and we have in consequence been 
her resistance to the imposition of the Church of England. Then look at Ireland. | Noble Lord (Morpeth) was intended to be a reply toa speech of figures that requested to declare that the statement is entirely without foundation. A letter 
Bat if Ireland does exhibit this fatal contrast—if in a country that ought to teem | preceded it, but a more infelicitous reply never was heard. (Hear.] The 


with abundance there prevails wretchedness without example—if millions of pau- | Right Hon. Bart. then proceeded to contend that the bill now before the house, before us, dated London, 20th May, contains the following :— 
pers are without employment, and often without food or raiment—-where is the | coming from the government, went much farther than any former bill. Indeed 
fault? Is it inthe sky that showers verdure! is itin the soil, that is surpassing 


fertile or is it in the fatal course which you, the arbiters of her destiny, have 
adopted t She has for centuries belonged to England ; England has used her 
for centuries as she pleased ; how has she used her, and what has been the re- 
sult! Well might Nicholas say that “ Poland was Russia’s Ireland.” He 
contiscates as your fathers did; he banishes as they did; he debases as they 
did ; he violates the instincts of human nature, and from the parent tears the 
child, as they did; and he inflicts upon a Catholic people a church alien to their 
national habits, feelings, and belief, as you do. And think you not that there 
are men found in the senate of St. Petersburgh, who exclaim that the Greek 
church must be maintained in ascendancy in Poland—that it is the bond of con- 
nection between Poland and Russia—that a Greek priest, dispensing hospi- 
tality, and holding out a salutary example by the excellence of his moral con- 
duct, must, in every Polish village, be the source of improvement? and can 
you doubt that some Tartar Secretary for Poland—(loud cheers }—is sufficient- 
ly prompt to furnish the materials for a Warsaw speech, and to exclaim that a 
lesson must be given to Poland, and that she must be taught to fear, before she 


canlearn tolove? [Loud and continued cheering.] You all exclaim the Rus- | 


sian policy is not only wicked, but insane. Is England’s policy commendable 
and wise? You cannot hope to proselytise us through the means of the estab- 
lishment. You have put the experiment to the test of three centuries. If the 
truth be with you it may be great ; but in this instance it does not sustain the 
aphorism, for it does not prevail. Again, in a political view, what purpose 
does it answer? It is said that it cements the union—cements the union ! 
At this moment it disturbs the foundation of the !egislature, brings both 
Houses of Parliament into collision, and to its centre shakes the constitution. 
Mr. D. W. HARVEY said he did not like either of the measures before the 
House, but were he a churchman, as Noble Lords and Gentlemen opposite pro- 
fessed themselves, and anxious for the safety and purity of that church, he would 
vote for Lord Stanley’s bill [Loud cheers from the opposition, and ironical cheers 
from the ministerial benches | He was not surprised that plain truths should be 
greeted with irony—[lear] ; he was against any establishment, and thought that 
pure Christianity suffered from the union of church and state ; but he and the 
Dissenters of England and Scotland knew very well that the church of England 
was the advanced guard against Popery, and they desired no measure which 
would affect its permanency. Now, Hon. Gentlemen opposite did nut believe 
that the measure they proposed would be final ; they knew it would not, and it 


«Col. Berkeley had by Miss Foote two daughters, (no son): they bear the 
| this bill was founded upon the assumption that only seven-eights of the people | somewhat fanciful and euphoni ’ of Una and Undine, and are at this 
of Ireland were Protestants, while the bill of Lord Althorp brought in in 1833 | moment dwelling with every comfort and even luxury at Cheltenham, under the 

was founded upon the principle that the church was to have the nret claim upon | care ofa Governess of irreproachable character, in their own house, and under 
‘church property. [Hear,hear.] If an establishment were justifiable, then the | protection of their father. They are accomplished, and will be liberally provided 
| first claimant upon church property was the church itself. He would say that for at his death. As the writer of these remarks has seen the young ladies in 
| the church ought to be richly eudowed, to afford an opportunity of inculeating | question, within a month, and has heard of them within a week, it is not probable 
| the doctrines of Protestantism. [Hear.] If the Protestant church were not that either of them -_ died in the disguise of a boy N board ship, or that the 
|to be supported in such a way as to enable it to be the medium of inculcating | other is indebted to Mrs. McDermot for subsistence in New York. 
| Protestant doctrines, then it ought to be gotridof altogether. [Hear.] If} We donot at all pretend to deny that Mrs. McDermot has been saddled 
| they were not ashamed of their religion this ought to be the principle upon | with the children of some heartless parents, but we think it is abundantly clear 
| which they should act. Hear.) The Right Hon. Bart. then went into ty that the children are not those of Col. Berkeley. It is well known to every one 
| culation to show that although the Noble Lord (Morpeth) said that it Would ie | England, acquainted with Col. Berkeley or Miss Foote, that the former has 
necessary for the payment of 1,250 clergymen, at £250 a-year, to have £312,000 le ; : ‘ 
in fact the fund from which the payment was to come would not give more than | always discharged the duties of a father in the most affectionate and liberal 
| £302,000. [Hear.} So that instead of being a surplus there would be a | manner. ; 
deficiency. The Right Honourable Baronet then proceeded to observe upon the | ‘The church has sustained a heavy calamity in the death of the venerable - 
extent of ground over which it was proposed that clergymen Ps ap ee en Bishop White, of Pennsylvania, one of the most assiduous and effective sup, 
pte a sg ee Pig = ey toe = ape ~ ae. porters of the Episcopal Establishment, during the unparalleled space of fifty 

would only be the livings of between £300 and £400. He wished not to give | years that he held the pastoral rule. He was the first American Bishop, and 
the clergy what was unreasonable or promote sinecures ; but he wanted to know | went to England shortly after the Revolutionary war, to receive consecration at 


what fatal necessity was imposed upon the country to limit every clergyman (0 | the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and others. Since that period, his 
£200 a-year! Retain an equal proportion between the clerical and other pro- 


hf no aimasls f enlightened life has been one of incessant labours and of benefits to the community ; and it 
fessions, 288 it ted to banish from the church men of en 
aoawie a * able 10 defend the doctrines of that church. The bar, the | is remarkable that he has assisted at the consecration of every American Bishop 
army, commerce, all offered more advantages ; and comparing it even with the | since that time, except only the recent one of the Bishop of Michigan, whicl 
very door-keepers and messengers of that house, the latter would be better paid | took place during the sickness—unhappily a mortal one—of the venerable Pre- 
than the members of the Irish Church. The Learned Meimber for Dublin him- | jate. He lived to the great age of 88 years, during nearly fifty of which he 
self agreed that the doorkeeper should have + grrr ber = ~ oe held the office of Bishop. He was buried en Wednesday last at Philadelphis ; 
e j ‘ i sit of doorkeepers. what oug . ; ¥ 
cma ppg 4 oot seetgg yor arb aint Did not the speech | the funeral being attended by an immense concourse of Clergy, public men, and 
of the learned member for Tipperary prove to the House that the ae citizens. His loss is sincerely deplored. 
y ,000 should be deducted out of the aa 
comand Prey ety eyo te rem in bis (Mr. Sheil’s) view was| We regret to announce the death of the Hon. John B. Yates, late a principal 
neither more nor less than whether the established religion of Ireland should be | partner in the well known house of Yates and Mclutyre. Mr. Yates was 2 


Protestant or Catholic, because why otherwise should he have referred to the | :e:1jeman of the highest integrity, and possessed a skill and understanding which 
case of Scotland? Could they then expect this measure te be final? He cer- 











| 
| 
| 


: . | rendered him eminent in business. He filled several public offices, and was in 
was hypocrisy to affect to believe that the Catholic joined in support of this bill, | tainly for his part could not admit the Learned Member to be a true prophet, for 1818 elected: & member of Congress. Te our Ondidien readers bis ueise’ ts 
if, as ministers described it, its object was to secure and extend the influence of | he recollected that in 1825 he said that should Catholic emancipation be 


the Protestant church. ‘The church of Ireland was the cheese, the Whigs and granted he (himself) would take no further part in political concerns. Why was well known for his liberal subscription to the Welland Canal; in fact, to Mr. 


Tories the cats who quarrelled over it, and the monkey who kept biting off a 
little bit at each side, under the pretence of ‘ justice,’’ was the member for Kil- 
kenny. That Hon. and Learned Member, in pretending to sanction this bill, de- 
ceived and unsettled the people of Irelard. He gilded the pill, and said, ** Come 
my little dears, take it; it will do you no harm— it’s nice—it will make you 
well.” Did he suppose the people of Ireland so stupid, that they would fail to 
perceive that by this bill tithes would be collected under another name, and with 
yet greater severity’ [Loud cheers.] In 1834, the whole of the tithes would 
have passed to the Catholic clergy, and the people of this country would have 
to pay every penny of the Irish clergymen’s stipend; for such was the bargain 
of the Noble Lord (J. Russell ) God forbid that he should ever see the reve- 
nues of the church of England in the hands of the Catholics. The Protestant 
Dissenters had some reason to complain of an establishment as a check on reli- 
cinsy Kae OV sb -Bindey sete d wes worwwronMIEnt, and Claimed tO suppiant every 

Let England watch with suspicion the affectation of voluntary princi- 
ples in the Catholic. [Loud cheers ] To pretend that giving a large portion of 
the tithe to the pockets of absentee landlords would relieve the people was de- 
lusive, which gentlemen opposite who were looked up to as patriots should blush 
to countenance. [The Hon. and Learned Member was much interrupted from 
the ministerial benches and indignantly remonstrated.] He might have ex- 
pressed sentiments unacceptable to the House, but he felt bound to record his 


conscientious opinions on a subject, of such importance, and on which his | 


opinions were firmly made up. [Hear, hear. ] 
Mr. O‘CONNELL said, the Hon. and Learned Gentleman’s speech was, like 
his bosom, full of the milk of human kindness, boiling over. He wished the 
Tories joy of a new colleague who could sacrifice principle to petty resent- | 
ments—(cheers from the Ministerial side]—and for these selfish interests em- 
barrass a great public question. The Hon. and Learned Member did not speak | 
the sentiments of his constituents. Now to the question. There was a time 
when this debate would have pleased us; from the hypocritical motives set 
forth he should have drawn arguments for the repeal of the union, but he no 
longer desired the repeal of the union. [Cheers and laughter.) No. He had 
now seen more of the people of England. He had seen and felt the desire of 
justice to Ireland expressed in the capital, the cities, and towns of the empire, 
and he was ready to blot out the channel, and declare himself @ West Briton. 
The speech of the Hon. Member for Weymouth was of a character to endan- 
ger Catholicity in Ireland, as it breathed the benevolent spirit of Protestantism | 
without the least religious ascerbity. The Hon. Member had been an agitator 
in the great cause uf humanity, and at his great account the prayers of five 
hundred thousand emancipated negroes would bring down a blessing on that 
agitation. [Loud cheers.] The Hon. and Learned Member for Bandon (Mr. 
Jackson) called on the ministry to shed blood, [oh !]and the Hon. and Learned 
Member for the University of Dublin (Dr. Lefroy) spoke of the Chorch of Ire- 
land, instead of **the Church which Ireland disclaims.” The Right Hon. Baro- 
net (Sir J. Graham) laughed at the idea of justice to Ireland, and accused him 
(Mr. O'Connell) of originating the opposition to tithes which began in 1763, 
before he was born. ‘The Hon. and Learned Member for Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) 
was profoundly ignorant on the subject. He sat next to learning, but he 
heard not her whisperings. [Hear, hear.] Tithes were established in 1173 by 
cannon, and transferred in 1537 by law. They were founded fur masses for the 
dead, the invocation of saints; they to whom they were transferred overthrew 
the mass, abandoned the saints, and gave up the prayers for the dead, but they 
took the tithes and the glebes. {[Cheers.] Now, if they were not held by Jaw, 
where was the claim of the present owners? and why not give them back to 
the Catholics, who held them by prescription and for certain uses? The tithe 
was the creature of law, and it was disposable by law. He conjured them in 
the name of the living God—[Oh, oh !]—well, then, in the name of blood, if 
you prefer it. [Oh, oh!] (Sir Stratford Canning rose and addressed the 
Speaker—* Sir, I put it to you whether this language is parliamentary?” The 
Speaker decided that Mr. O'Connell was out of order, and he bowed to the cor- 
rection of the Chair] If, however, it was desired that the winter should pase 
in peace, he hoped they would at once settle this question of tithe. The Right 
Hon. Baronet, the Member for Cumberland, when he said that Prostestant 
Property paid tithes, overlooked the impost on Catholic labour. [Hear.] As 
to the charge that the Catholics desired to become an establishment, he in their 
hame solemnly repudiated the idea, and declared that they would not have their 
church united with the state. As to paying the clergy out of the English taxes ; 
if England would impose a clergy on Ireland, why should she not pay them? 
Scotland had been for one hundred years as Ireland to England. but the load of 
the church was thrown off, and she became a blessing. [Loud cries of hear, 
and cheers.] After touching om many topics, especially on the schools of agi- 
tation now established in England, he concluded by appealing to the opposition, 
among whom he said were gentlemen and Christians. 





| it that the member for Tipperary was able to consent to this ministerial bill with 
| his feelings, with his opinion that the establishment was essential to the pros- 
| perity of Scotland, and that the establishment of the minority was fatal to the 
| peace of Ireland! ([Hear, hear.) He would tell them Because the Learned 
| Member—a conscientious Roman Catholic—believed that, coupled with the re- 
| duction of £50,000 a year, there was involved in this measure a principle fatal 
| tothe independent character and existence of that Established Chureh. Yes ; 
| it was the alteration of the character of the church, and placing it in the condi- 

tion of astipendiary establishment. [Cheers. ] He (Sir R. Peel) viewed the 

condition both of the Irish and English Church with the greatest alarm and 


Yates is to be ascribed the first success of that great and useful measure, for his 
spirited example and personal efforts, in conjunction with William Hamilton 
Merrit, brought the enterprize into notice, and finally successful operation. The 
death of this worthy and excellent man is deeply regretted by a large circle of 
friends, who regard his death as a public loss. 





We have had much pleasure in visiting the studio of a young German artist; 
M Gerke, who has just arrived here, at 259 Broadway. From the rapid 
glance we were able to throw over his works, we are inclined to pronounce him 





| anxiety, and therefore most cordially wished for the cessation of religious dis- 
| cord, and an amicable arrangement ; but unless convinced by reason he would 


| nat cansent to the intraductian of any principle fata} 8 the establishment. If 
| he believed it to be essential to the best interests of the 

















a person of very superior talent. His small but elegant collection of paintings, 
by himself, we understand will be open to amateurs and connoisseurs for a 
short time. between the hours of 11 and 12 daily. Among them are several 


rotestant establishment | spirited portraits copied from Meerfeldt, Rubens, Vandyck, and Rembrandt, 


| that its minister should be enabled to support his family in decent ¢ ompetence, with a fidelity to the several styles that prove the accuracy of his eye and 


and not rely and wholly depend upon a department of the government—if the 

country believed this, they would never betray their trust by pretending to be 

; convinced by arguments the transparent policy of which they had exposed, or 

| by being duped by calculations which they had shown tobe wholly incorrect. 
{Loud cheers. } 

| The house then divided, when there appeared, For the second reading of the 

| ministerial bill 300 ; For the amendment 261 ; Majority in favour of ministers 39. 
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In the absence of other intelligence from England we have given insertion 
to the debate in the House of Commons, which took place on the Ist, 2d, and 
3d of June, on the Irish Church Bill. 

This bill is in a great measure the bill of the last Session, which was reject- 
ed by the House of Lords. Its principle is—To convert all tithes into rent 
charges, so that they may be paid by the landlord instead of the tenant, at 
a reduced or commuted rate of 70 per cent., or thereabout. Sir Robert 
Pee), while in office in the early part of 1835, introduced a similar bill, but was 
unable to carry it, because the liberal party insistedon appropriating any surplus 
that might remain after providing for the church, to secular uses. Sir Robert 


| and the Conservatives contended that tithes were ecclesiastical endowments, and 


could only be converted to uses strictly applicable to the Church. It was, in- 
deed, this question that broke up his Ministry in April of last year. On regain- 
ing office, Lord Melbourne and his party made an effort to carry the bill with 
the appropriation clause, but failed. The bill of the present session is merely 
a renewed effort, and although it has obtained a second reading in the Commons, 
and will ultimately pass that House, it will undoubtedly be lost in the Lords. 

The gist of Lord Stanley’s amendment, upon which the debate which we 
have recorded to-day took place, was to expunge the before mentioned appro- 
priation clause. It proved to be one of the most able and animated discussions 
of the session, but his lordship was ultimately beaten by a majority of 39 
votes, which corresponds to the number of Catholics in the House, or near- 
ly so. 

It is much to be regretted that the consummation of this most useful and 
necessary measure should be suspended because the two parties cannot agree 
upon one single and solitary point ; for it is admitted on all hands that few impe- 
diments exist that could not easily be got over, save and excepting this. Itis 
still more to be regretted because it has been proved by Sir Robert Peel and 
others, that after providing properly for the Protestant Church of Ireland, there 
will be little or no surplus left But, say Lord John Russell, Mr. O'Connell, 
and others, there may be a surplus bye and bye, and we contend for the princi- 
ple. Thus, while talking patriots are contending for a barren principle, the cler- 


gy are suffering starvation, and the country enduring the horrors of a civil war. 





judgment. ‘There are also two original compositions by himself; one of a 
German warrior, in the time of Varus, welcomed by his wife on his return from 
a successful battle; whilst in the back-ground is the wife’s mother be- 
wailing the death of her warrior husband, over whom she is stooping. 
The other is the Emperor Maximilian relieved from a state of almost starvation, 
—into which he has been reduced when lost in hunting,—through the assistanee 
of the Genie or Goddess of the region. The scene in the latter piece is from 
nature, and the figures in both are strictly German in figure, complexions, cos- 
tume, &c. The artist has at present a composition on the easel, from the poem 
of Uland, which has appeared in Blackwood, the scene is the restoration of the 
blind Norwegian King’s daughter, by her brother, after the latter has delivered 
her from the abductor, who lies slain in the back ground. M. Gerke purposes 
to give his attention to Portrait Painting, in which we wish and prognosticate to 
him success. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Consulate, 16th July, 1836.—Robert Stewart Bu- 
chanan, Esq. has been appointed one of his Majesty's Vice Consuls for the Port 
of New York and Perth Amboy, of which all persons concerned are to take 
notice. J. Bucuanan, Consul. 

Inklings of Adventure. 2 vols. Saunders & Otley: New York. With 
this work the public are in a measure familiar. Jt is from the pen of N. P. 
Willis, Esq. and has been read piece-meal with high satisfaction. Their ap- 
pearance in the present connected state will doubtless be welcomed by a great 
mass of readers. 

Literary Remains of William Hazlitt. Saunders & Otley. Two highly 
gified men have combined their labours to do honour to these remains—Mr. 
Bulwer and Sergt. Talfourd : and well they deserve such editorial honour. They 
cunsist of twenty two essays on Religious, Political, and Ethical subjects ; they 
are accompanied by a notice of his life, by his son; an essay on the thoughts 
and genius of his writings, by the gentlemen above-mentioned; the character of 
Hazlitt, by Charles Lamb; and some beautitul sonnets to his memory, by @ 
lady. The volume will be truly acceptable to the literati as well as to general 
readers. 





William A. Colman has opened a new store at 205 Broadway. It is replete 
with works of great beauty and value, and the success of such an establishment 
proves the advancing state of the public mind. The following are among the 
numerous works offered for sale ;—Denon's Egypt. 10 vols. imperial fol. ; Sol- 
wyn, Les Hindous. 4 vols. do ; Musée Francais. 4 vols. do.; Le Vaillant 
Oiseaux de Paradis. fol. duplicate plates, coloured and black, the original cost 
| 2,200 francs ; Cuvier, Mammiferes, 3 vols. fol. coloured plates; Harding’s 
| Sketches, fol. a transcendently beautiful collection of plates; Plans of the Al- 
hambra, fol. magnificently coloured and gilded after the Moorish original; Boy- 
| dell’s Shakspeare, with proofs of the etchings ; Italian School of Design, beau- 
| tifal plates ; Russia, Scenes and Costumes; Scenes of the French Revolution ; 
| do. Revolution of the Three Days; Dodwell’s Greece; Illustrated edition in 
| fol. of Milton and Thomson, the plates engraved by Bartolozzi; &c. &e. &c. 
Here are also the following paintings, among other good ones :—Holy Family, 
copy from Raphael; Fulton Market, New York, Hill; A Storm near Tinmouth 
Castle, Northumberland, Carmichael ; Iphigenia, artist unknown ; several good 
landscapes, portraits, &c. &c. These, together with a large collection of works 
in elegant bindings, coloured plates, drawings, busts in marble and plaster, 
form a general repository of the highest respectability. We understand that 








| the greater part of the valuable works abovementioned will be° sold at price 


varying from a half to a quarter of tbe original cost. 


Niblo’s Garden.—The state of th ther, the } f talent, and the 
We are quite sure the Lords will not pass the Bill, and thus will another session Oh eccepatne 9  actadel ee " 


| 
be lost in fruitless contention for an empty principle. 


zealous care of the proprietor, are producing to the latter an abundant and well- 
deseryed harvest. The alternations of concert nights and gala nights are 


“T call upon them, if cna | agreeable and convenient to the various tastes of the city. With such vocalists 
they are statesmen, not empirics—if they are Christians, actuated by Christian Texas is again about to be invaded by the Mexicans. The latest accounts | 4s the Watsons, Horn, and Fabj, and so excellent an orchestra as the present 
eee not sectarians, influenced by sectarian rancour—lI call upon them, if 
: ey be 


~~ S- © SS” 


leve in that retribution with which honest men ever visit the tricks 
played by mere party spirit, or if they believe in a retribution still more terrible 
for the blood shed wantonly and wickedly, to avert from my unhappy country 
the evils to which a rejection of this measure will subject her ” 
ir R PEEL rose, upon which Mr. O'Connell proceeded to leave the house. 
The Right Hon. Baronet said, ** I hope the Hon. and Learned Gentleman is not 
about to leave his place.” [Loud cheers from the opposition benches, and 
Curing which Mr. O'Connell walked along the floor of the house. He stopped 
at the bar, but ultimately left the house amidst the taunting cheers of the opposi- 
tion] The Hon. Baronet said thatas the Hon. and Learned Gentleman had | 
invited him to take a note of his argument, he wished to prove to him that he 
The Right Hon. Baronet then proceeded to analyse 
n. and Learned Gentleman (Mr. O'Connell), and con- | 
vat although he supported the bill of ministers, yet he did so on very | 


had done so { Hear. } 
the arguments of the Ho 
tended t} 





from Velasco, the seat of Government, which are tothe 29th of June, represent 
that an army of from fourto seven thousand has recrossed the Rio del Norte, 
and advanced to the Nueces ; the Texian army falling back, and was at the Jast | 
dates at Victoria. That the Mex‘cans will make another attempt to reconquer 
the country is certain, and they have displayed more than their usual celerity in | 
again having an army in the field after the recent defeat and subsequent Jisastrous 


| retreat ; still we are by no means inclined to believe that their army amounts to 


7000 men. Gen. Lamar is appointed Commander-in-Chief, but Gen. Houston | 
is on his way back to the country. The Texians are arming at all points, and | 


their army receives reinforcements daily. Col. Morgan is defending Galveston | 
Bay, by erecting strong furtifications on Galveston Island. Ina short time we | 


shal! propably hear of important operations. 
On Tuesday the friends of Texas gave a public dinner to Mr. Preston, the 


juncture affords, there can be no doubt of the “ full fow of harmony,” whilst 
the Pyrotechnist, in his department, is delighting in his turn the lovers of mag- 
nificent illumination.—Niblo’s is, therefore, a high and rational amusement at 


this season of the year, and we heartily wish it a prolonged continuation of 
success 





— ESE 
CARD.—PROFESSOR COOKE, A.M., M.D.,L.L.D., Chancellor of the 
A University of Ripley—Corresponding Vaccinator of the London Vaccine In- 
sutution forthe U.S. of America—P esident of the Albany Medical Seciety—Con- 
sulting Physictan—Surgeon Accoucheur—and formerly of the City of Gloucester m 
the West of England, will attend at the residence of the sick, or may be consulted 
personally as heretofore, or by leiter, in all obstinate Professional as well as Sur- 
gical cases, at his house No, 33 Green Street, Albany, N.Y SE [July 23—tf. 
LADY of the first respectability, whe is competent to teach Music, French, 
and Italian, is desirous of procuring a situation as governess in a private fimily- 
For further particulars, address A. B. at the office of the British Consul. New- 
York, [July 23—3% 








Che Albion. 


| say of friendship. But even these feelings must give way to those of justice ; 





RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 


last past, on the nights in Lent when dramatic performances are prohibited, (that ' sjiude to the almost mofionless motion of his bow, heard in the most brilliant of 
is, Wednesdays and Fridays, and the whole of Passion-week,) to get UP | his arpeggio passages—the unerring line, the undeviating tenor of his bow. 
gallimaufrical performance that is not deemed dramatic, because it too often But cold indeed must those feelings be which on first witnessing this great artist's 
contains that which would disgrace any drama, however low. These entertain- | performance can pause to write down these parts and parcels of the whole. It 
ments are supposed to have originated at the Adelpbi Theatre. This isan error : | ig sufficient to have given something of the effect which he produces on an au- 


| or mortar ; or asif the old King’s-mews had been new-fac 


; and truth, though unuttered, must and will force itself on our conviction. | 
Origin of Lenten Entertainments.—It has been the custom, for some years | Wishing to avoid anything like technical criticism, we will merely, en passant, 





July 23, 


ed and 
for the nonce.—Many of the details of the work are unquestionably bedutifir 


—the little columns, the little pepper-boxes, the little broken outlines and mi 
nute windows, may be all admirable in their way ; all we regret is, that the 
finest site in Europe has been irrevocably squandered in so insignificant a con 
struction !—Edinburgh Review. , 


Married, on Thursday, the 26th inst . by the Archbishop of Armagh, at his 








they were only revived there. ‘The first attempt of the kind in question was 
made by the elder Colman at the Haymarket Theatre, in season 1779 or 1780, 


and produced in substitution of the entertainment called “ Foote’s Tea*.” | 


The performance in question was called ** Pasquin's Budget.” It was “ written 
and invented ” by Charles Dibdin, the lyrist, and consisted of mythological and 
pantomiric representations of the story of Pandora and Prometheus, and Calypso 
Telemachus, and Ulyssses ; the characters being represented by puppets, and 
the dialogue and songs delivered and sung for them (from behind the scenes 
and the sides) by Charles Bannister, (who, in his falsetto, sang Pandora’s arias 
beatifully,) Charles Dibdia, Mrs. Dibdin, John Bannister, Tom Champneys, (a 
very fine bass,) &c. &c. 

There was also an exhibition, then new to this country, entitled Ombres 
Chinoise, effected thus :—The stage was closed up, so as to form a large picture- 
frame, as used in our dramatic dioramas now. This frame was filledin by black 


gauze, behind which the performer, disguised either as a bird or beast, sang or | 


said. C. Bannister sang a duet as ** a new specimen of the genus Homo,”—that 
is, half a huntsman, half a beau. John Bannister appeared as the ‘* Hampshire 
Hog,” in which he gave an imitation of the grunt and squeak of Quick. This per- 
formance, which was produced at considerable expense, failed entirely, from the 
exertions of the actors and singers being nullified by the deadening intervention 
of the gauze : yet Mr. Arnold, who was a young man when Colman made this 
experiment revived it with slight alterations, about fifteen or sixteen years ago, 
at the English Opera House. The result wasthe same ; the audience were 
dissatisfied, and the speculation failed. 

A Character.—Frazer, the Scotch manager understood better than any one I 
ever met, the art of sinking in colloquy. He seldom uttered anything without in- 
volving an anti-climax. Speaking of a well-known public character, he said, 
‘* Tecan just assure you, Sir, that he’s a consummate rascal: and, moreover, a 
mon of a varry indifferent character.” 

Hogg at the Opera.—When Hogg visited London, a literary friend took him 
to the Opera, wherethe Shepherdsoon gave unequivocal symptoms of drowsi- 
ness ; yet to any inquiry implying a doubt ef his feeling entertained, he replied, 
“Eh! [like it gae well, Sir.” When he did give his attention to any portion 
of the perforrmance, his eyes were observed to be fixed on Mr. Costa, the con- 
ductor. At length he could restrain his curiosity no longer, but exclaimed, 
‘* Wha, and what the de’il’s that fallow that keeps aye fugle-ing yon '” 

Good Humour.—When Foote imitated Sir William Browne, President of the 
College of Physicians, that gentleman wrote the mimic a complimentary note, 
saying that his representation was perfect, but that he had forgotten to wear “a 
muff,” and begging his acceptance of one. When Mr. ‘Turnour imitated Yates 
in a Covent Garden pantomime some two years since, Mr. Yates, observing that 


Grace’s house, Vice-Admirable Sir John Beresford, Bart., to Amelia, widow of 
dience, which includes in its number the first professors of England and France. ‘the late Samuel Peach, Esq. After the ceremony, the Admiral and his Tady 
| We could here add the opinion of one who had hitherto been second only to | left town for Richmond. 

| The Bavarian Government has sent a circular to the different Authorities of 


Paganini. But such opinions, though corroborating the principles we maintain, | 
| the country directing them to exert themselves in preventing, as far as is in their 


| power, the people from emigrating. Within the last four months no fewer than 
| 200 families have left Bavaria for America. 
(Ra TOLD. 


are uwnecessary ; one single visit—perhaps one single note, will suffice to 


| convince the most incredulous, or to satisfy the most fastidious of critics, that 
the powers of Ole Bull are such as set criticism at defiance—and leave the mind 
too much absorbed in, and overpowered by, the feelings of the moment, to rest 
even on beauties that, in any other man than himself, would form subjects for 
letters, and be the topic of conversation for the next month. 














HOMAS WELLS, Commission Agent, No. 185 Front Street, New York 

4 his curves * the snepennitny &c. of Upper and Lower Canada, 

—— selling and forwarding goods. s , 

AN References—New York, William Neilson Esq. President of the American - 

Th ANECDOTE OF THE LATE MR. toa olden | rance Co., Beverley Robinson Esq. Counsellor at Law. Toronto, U.C = 

e late “ Jemmy Wood,” whose wealth has descended in § golden | Lieut. Col. Wells, Hon. John Henry Dunn, Hon. Wm. Allan. Hamilton, Andrew 

shower on Alderman Wood, was well entitled to take a prominent place 1M | Steven Esq. Cashier of the Gore Bank. Niagara, Thomas M’Cormick Esq. Cashier 

“ The Lives of Celebrated Misers.” We give a few anecdotes well known in | of the Branch of the Bank of Upper Canada. Nagara Falls, Samuel Street Esq. 
his native pl Glouce St. Thomas or Lake Erie, James Givins Esq. Sandwich, Charles Baby Es 

A thi 2 wane hes ater. Coburgh, George S. Boulton Esq. Kingston, Hon. John Macaulay, Cashier of the 

r ira in a posichaise. G ter, on account of | Branch of the Bank of Upper Canada, Brockville, Joseph Wenham Esq. Cashier 

_ Jemmy Wood was once suddenly summoned from Gloucester, - of the Branch of the Bank of Upper Canada. Montreal, L.C., Messrs. A. L. & I. 

his father’s illness. It was a cross road, and, to save expense, he preval ed On | Mac Nider, Messrs. Burnett & Howard. Quebec, L.C., Alexander Simpson Esq. 

| a friend to go with him, one of those friends who have great faith in ** a inouth- | Cashier of the Branch of the Montreal Bank. 

| ful of fresh air.” and who, ou that principle, delight in little jaunts to the coun- N.B. Thos. Wells receives Orders for the New England Bank Note Company of 

| try. They arrived, but the old gentleman was already dead. ‘The companion, Boston. July 23—41] 


; on this, readily acceded to Wuvod’s request that taney should return to Glou- Buwers NOVELS, the only edition published in numbers to send by mail, 
cester very early the following morning, and also to a wish half expressed, half Induced by the extraordinary sale of his beautiful edition of Marryatt’s Novels, 
muttered— ph enone ce stag: Dea saat a ~ fo of july. hggneene in the same 

“ A . : faultless style, an edition of the celebrate ulwer Novels, comprising—Pelh, 

a There oS poreee I should be very one to take to Gloucester with us. You Devereux, Disowned, Eugene Aram, Rienzi, Paul Clifford, Last Days of Pompei’ 

on’t mind a third in the chaise, do you! p Falkland, Pilgrims ofthe Rhine, making an uniform edition of fifteen hundred pages 
** At such a time pray don’t think about me. Just do whatever sults your- | four hundred more than Marryatt. They will be published in semi-monthly num- 
self.” bers, each of which will contain one complete work, with the title-page and cover, 
A cold foggy dawn did not the least interfere with the rushlight that shewed The whole series will be completed in eight numbers, and will be furnished to Sub- 
the chaise in the yard. But early as his friend came down, Jemmy Wood was | 8cribers at the extraordinary low price of three dollars and fifty cents, payable in ad- 


» Offers 
for buying, 














yet earlier; there he and his companion were already seated in the chaise— | Y*Vce- They will be sent by mail, carefully packed, to any part of the United States 


Canada. Three complete sets may be had for ten dollars, payabl 
Jemmy himself as bodkin. The new comer sat erect in the corner, the most ie directing ns >t rea pr Ranged ~ Bos the cash (post paid)” Gone Semen 
silent of travelling gentlemen, for not an answer was to be obtained by any allu- 


ie Office of Republication of Popular Novels. 
sion to the rising sun or the beauty of the country. At last, when the daylight NOTICE.—The publication of the above, as stated, will be commenced in July, 


b : 1 ? . an: iach lite remarks to | The trifling delay that took place in the regular publication of the Marryatt Novels 
aadiniemum taken en es pana wan father’s | 224 which was occasioned by the frequent reprints of the early numbers, and uncom- 
wets? beeen y g. Vhy, can't y¢ ton - il th mon severity of the winter, which prevented she making and transporting of paper, 
dy! It will save a great deal bringing him with us; a hearse a © Way | need not be expected inthe Bulwer Novels. The Subscriber did not anticipate the 
from Gloucester would have cost a little fortune.” very favourable reception that Marryatt would meet with. He thought the sale 
Novel conveyance :— would be large—but not enormous—and is now better able to judge what number of 
The late banker seems to have had a peculiar aversion to travelling expenses. | Copies it will be me a | to get —,. which, the publication will be com- 
One day, returning from Cheltenham weary, for he was a heavy man, and had, menced and eoncluded befere the severity of winter commences. In another point, 








the hat he (Turnour) wore was not characteristic, sent him his own. 
Uncertainty of Success. —The “ Agreeable Surprise,” which, in 1781, 1782, 


. , i : i ight b d 
and 1783, drew theusands to the Haymarket, had been damned in Dublin in 1776, | even the stage seemed a wild extravagance ; but a good bargain mig emg 


under the title of the ** Secret Enlarged.’’ The ‘* Castle of Andalusia,” by the ! 
same author, and for many years one of our most popular operas, shared a simi- | 
lar fate at Covent Garden on its first introduction as “The Banditti,” in 1781. | 
Napoleon and a Mimic (by tradition).—When R , then in the provinces, 
was about to personate Napoleon, in the piece called ‘‘ Waterloo,” he very | 
anxiously inquired of all Parisians, and among military men, as to any pecv- | 
liarities of manner that might have been observable in the Emperor. He got 
very unsatisfactory information. At length he was introduced to an officer in 
the 4th Dragoons, who had, during service, two particular opportunities of 
noticing the idol of France. The Irish captain, however, had little to tell; | 
for he summed up all by saying, ** Faith, the prominent trait of his manner was | 
his continually taking snuff.” ** That,’’ replied R , * was asnuffer-tray, and 
won't answer my purpose.” 








How to build a Theatre. —About sixty years since, the laws of meum and tuum | 
were, during election time, openly infringed: the instant the polling had con- 
cluded, the mob carried off the timber of the hustings vi et armis. This led to 
persons being paid to guard it, between whom and the multitude some dreadful 
fights frequently ensued. When Old Astley meditated building the Royal Grove 
(1783-4), he advertised that he would purchase, at a liberal price, the timber that 
was rescued from the mob. Of course the mob took the hint. When timber | 


was brought, Astley was not particular in distinguisning vetween robber and | 








. equi iv o the recess. | 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
rescuer ; and inone week he had timber enough, at one-tenth its cost price, to | qual to those given by the Right Honourable Baronet previously to th 8S. | ’ ’ 


erect the Royal Grove. Old Philip chuckled over this piece of chicanery with 
unabated glee for thirty years afterwards. 

A Concise Description.—Little M brought out a play at the Hay-market ; 
but the Fates were against him, and the unfortunate comedy went to ‘* that place 
from whence no comedies return.” Liston, who had been in Paris, asked, on | 
his return, what had been doing in his absence. ‘*M has had something | 
out,” saidhe. ‘ What wasit?’ ‘A failure, in five acts,” was the reply. 

A Modern Manager.—A certain theatrical despot finding fault with the absence | 
of his stage-manager, said, *‘ Il expect my manager to come in with the carpenters, | 
and go out with the gas.” | 

A remarkable Bolster—An American writer, in describing the last scene of | 
Othello, has this exquisite passage :—* Upon which the Moor, seizing a bolster, 
full of rage and jealousy, smothers her.”’ 

An actor asking earnestly as to Kean’s success in New York, put questions 
as to how he was received, and whether, at the end of the first soliloquy, there 
were any vehement demonstrations of delight! ‘* Tell me,” said he, ‘did 
Kean go off with éclat?” ‘Oh, no!” was the reply; ** as usual, at the first | 
entrance 0.P.” 

Keanat Glasgow.—That the inhabitants of Glasgow speak tolerably broad 
Scotch is certainly no secret. When Kean returned to London from his first 
northern tour, a friend asked him how he liked the “folk o’ Glasgie’”* “I liked 
the town very well,” replied Kean ; ‘* but as I neither spoke nor understood the 
language of the natives, I went but little into society.” 














* Foote, in 1777 or 1778, sold his share in the theatre, and retired from public life, 
suffering under the pangs occasioned by a malicious accusation, upon which he had 
been tried, and honourably acquitted. 

— 


M. OLE BULL—THE VIOLINIST. 


We were deprived last week of the pleasure of noticing M. Ole Bull's per- | 


formances, at his concert at the King’s Theatre. He has this week given a 
second concert. Our limits do not admit of entering at length, or even of bare- 
ly touching on M. Bull's various perfections in style and execution , It will be 
sufficient to notice those peculiar excellences that render the violin, in the 
hands of this great artist, a new instrument, opening a field to his imaginative 
powers inbounded as is the genius which Inspires them His recitativo canta- 
bile is of too splendid an order to be passed over in silence. J.amentations, 


such as man would utter, speak and breathe through every note, and the plead- | 
ing of the lover must have caused a throb in the heart of many a fair listener. | 


His tones ow the fourth string are powerful beyond what was hitherto conceived 


attainable on the violin, and the softness of his upper notes and the clearness of 
his harmonies are perhaps destined to remain for ever unrivalled in the annals 
of music. But perfect and almost preternatural as are the effects of his can- 


tabile movements, and the facility with which he conquers difficulties that would 
be insurmountable in any hands but his own, the triumph of the evening (we 


speak now of tlie first conceit) was yet to come. There was one moment in 


which a death-like silence pervaded the whole audience: not a breathing was } 


audible ; one still, small, unearthly vibration was at length heard—it grew less 


faint, and at length gradually swelled into lite and majesty : its departure, like 
its arrival, was solemn, gradual, and heart-rending : it 


intervals, and was at length caught by the outstretched ear in its last faint strug- 
gies for existence 


Imagination for some seconds supplied the place of reality, 
and the dying strain seemed still floating through the air. when the power that 
gave it existence had ceased to act. Among the surprising parts of Ole Bull's 


performances is that of producing a quartetto on the four strings, on any theme 


was now heard but at 


given him. Although capable of those tricks which surprise the ignorant, and 
astonish even the great professors of the violin, yet he seldom resorts to them : 
when he does, his skill and lightness of touch take away from their meanness. 


and render them valuable for the consummate ease and clearness with which he 
executes them 


In drawing a comparison between the great powers of Paganini and Ole Bull, 
be necessary to ascertain, if it be possible, from the only public speci- 
mens we have as vet had of the latter's sty |; 1 genius, which of the two has 
eeded in making the most powerfu npression on a London audience It is 
ted that the sensation produc the performance of Ole Bull 
his first 2 een enaed hat which Paga» , t 

, Was equal to that whi ig excited on his most success- 
even Phe difficulties which each had to overcome we m iy consider 
as riy ¢ ; but the ease with which the Norw executed those passages 
y pe ges, 
! ister-hand appeared as trifles nheompared with the labour 

’ } J yarir . +} ‘ 
sted by Paganini, places © jormer at an immeasurable 
e latter [his assertion is a | one, i when made, as it 


ya sonal triend and devoted admirer of that great I: 


ain sacrifice of fes 





professor, 
i 


ing, we were almost about to | 
/ 


; the experience of the previeus publication has suggested an improvement in a future, 
as usual, walked, he saw a hearse returning from “ fulfilling the last offices.” | Where seasalis bitcin pod gad ice resides ina ikea, the pee as will be sent flat, 
Now a chaise, without a companion to * go halves,” was not to be thought of; | and not folded. They will then be received by the Subscriber in as good order as 
if taken immediately from the Proprietor’s Office. This will be a great improve. 
with a hearse, which, if it did not take him, was not likely to have another in- yn ment, another republication of same'ecletbeted medora Novelist will 
’ ; , ’ ; . : ovelist wi 
side fare. Accordingly he got in, having stipulated to be set vp Peg tn take place, ether James, Cooper, Irving, or some other of equal repute. Itis de- 
town. The driver, however, knew him well, entered the walle of the bright | te-mined by the present publisher, that the American Public shall be furnished with 
city,” rattled over the stones, drew universal attention by certain ‘nods and | the most beautiful, and at the same time cheap, edition of modern Novelists extant, 
becks and wreathed smiles,” and finally Jemmy Wood had to crawl out of the | [July 23—1t*] L. A. GODEY, Publisher, Philadelphia. 
— at the door of his own banking-house, amid the exclamations of half GARD.—Mr. M. A. GAUVAIN having often received applications from 
sloucester, assembled to witness his exit, ; ; ; friends, both in this city and abroad, to procure the investment of eapital in real 
Might not this seene, which occurred some years since, have given the hint property located either in New York or its vicinity, takes this opportunity of inform- 
for Miss Pratt’s descent on Lord Rosmore from a hearse, during a deep snow, | ing the persons who may wich to entrust him with business in that line, or with any 
in Miss Ferrier’s clever novel of ‘“* The Inheritance ?” | agency for purchasing or selling estates, stucks, &c. that he intends (independently of 
“ i . | his ordinary oceupations,) to devote part of his time to operations of this kind. 
Extravagance of early rising :— | anvain’s long id i U.S hi 1 inf i i 
4 eine cohen & Sevoennte he belne un with the tack.” cold Weed ene! Mr. Gauvain’s long residence in the U. States, his general information both in 
: : y & up ’ | financial and legal transactious, and the advantage he has of speakiag several lan- 
— to his head clerk ; ‘ half-a-crown discount on a bill I cashed before any | guages, encourage him to hope that he may be useful to his friends in such affairs, 
of you were up!” 


and particularly to foreigners, to whom he will readily impart any information on 
‘You might as well have laid a little longer,” replied the other, “ for all 


the subject. 
the good you have done. ‘The bank on which this bill is drawn stopped three | , Mr. G. can be seen from 7 to 9} o’clock, A. M. and from 24 to 4 P. M. at his resi- 
days ago.” 


dence No. 397 Broadway. [July 23—1t} 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 
This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
ueceed each other in the order ip which they, pe mee PONE Rae ae Ny hf 














Suntmary. 


| su 
Sie Robort Dool hae rooumed hic colewt Dine: purtive view ewele of wplesdews | 
At the banquet given by Sir Robert on Monday to the Prince of Orange, the Ships. Masters. 

company were all in full dress, and at the conclusion of the entertainment nearly Toronto, IR, Griswold, 
all the distinguished visitors proceeded to the Duchess of Kent's grand ball at; Ontario, 


Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New-York |London. Portsmouth. 
April 10, \May 27, June 1, 


|Huttleston, 20, Feb. 17, Feb.20, 

Kensington Palace. | Westminster, [eoctae yay May - se a Mar. |, 
The Duke of Buccleuch entertained the Duke of Cumberland anda select | i HL -Chempiin’ “ 90) Poe 17, “ = 
party at dinner on Monday evening, at Montague House. ‘The attendants wore | Montreal, \C.H.Champlin June 1, “ my, April . 
the magnificent State liveries made expressly for the ceremony of the christen- | Gladiator, Thos. Britton, - BH, April 7, *. 
ing of the infant Earl of Dalkeith | Quebec, F. Bi. Hobers,) J . i | > 4S -~ 20, 
The Duke and Duchess of St. Albans gave a féte champétrc, on Tuesday, at | ee Hye peearine nd 10. May 7, a 
Holly Lodge, at which nearly 600 of the Nobility and Gentry were present.| Samson, D. Chadwick, | “a8 Putts oF, “ 20) 


Gh : . , 7 
I'he weather was particularly favourable, and the delightful grounds were never | These ships are all of the ficst class about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
seen to greater advantage On the lawn a very superb pavilion was erected, | by able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
ornamented and fluted with white and rose-coloured muslin, and whieh, after the | Stores, &c- eo oe age eggs uae Wo. Jf oe posoege howe fact at 
: ; om . > ly c £7 ors. , ' . 
déjeuner, was appropriated to dancing. ‘The company began to arrive before 9160, cutward, St Seen eae, Se , ss 20 amps 


“ ; : ‘ tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
| three o’clock, and the carriages continued setting down for several successive 


{ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


hours. The band of the Coldstream Guards was stationed in front of the Ter- 
| race, on the lawn, and the brass band of the Fusileer Guards were stationed at a 
distance, which gave additional effect to their harmonious performance. Gar- | 
lands and May-poles with many coloured streamers, were set up at various points 
of view, and produced avery pretty effect. The entertainment commenced 
with a Ballet d' Action, by the performers of the Adelphi Theatre, under the | 














I é Ships. Masters, | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
direction of Mr. Yates. A Concert followed, under the ditection of Sir G. New York. averpool. 
| Smart, and at which Malibran, Lablache, Rubin, Tamburini, &c. assisted. | Caledonia, Graham, Jan. l, May 1, Sept. teed. 16,Junel6,Oct.16 
| After his Grace, as Grand Falconer, had flown his hawks, the numerous guests | Roscoe, batt pa mY “ a “ 16'|Ma ait } aes .% 
| partook of a dejeuner. Dancing afterwards commenced to the music of Colli- | areas ain,” 94’ 6 94" 4 24. ox i s° rid 8° wg! 
| net's band, and at dusk the whole grounds were illuminated with great taste. | Europe, | Marshall, Feb. " June 1 Oct. 1, * 16, ~~ ¢, © 16, 
| ‘The discharge of fire works was exceedingly brilliant. Geo. Washington, | Hoidrege, eee eee a ey eR, oe, 
oak F ‘ “ 4 w“ “ } 
| The Alien Office is to be discontinued at the end of the present month. etend Bence \Holdvege, os ay “ 4 “ 1 April ee ” Dec. My 
| , ° . xs , toy , , 
The Army Medical Board is being removed to Somerset House. | South America, /Waterman, |Mar. I, July 1,Nov,1,) 16, “ 16, ‘ 16, 
The Knightsbridge Barracks, which for nearly two centuries have been ap- Napoleon, ieee “ &, a “ “ “ M e 24, 24, 
| propriated for the accommodation of the Foot Guards, are about to be abolished. | oe ee “ a “ og My ad 8° a oe? ie Is 
W e understand that Lord Grosvenor, the ground landlord, intends to convert | Orpheus, soe : April l, Aug. io Dec. 1, “ 16, “ 16. “ 16, 
| ‘he site of the Barracks, with some adjacent property, into a fashionable square. Independence, INye, ~~ e ~ Boe oe. * BA, * 26, 96, 
. a" 2 . on > “ “ ‘ . 
\ At the theatre Sans Carlos, at Naples, during the performance of the ballet of | oo Amer oy to Z ie > a Hy “: 16, June 4 Oct. 1» Feb. by 
Ulysse, a young dancer, Mdlle Aubry, who appeared as Minerva, whilst descend- | irginian pape et y . = } , “ 





Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y 
These ships are all of the first car, Semeneere by men of raceanee aoe expe- 
Mise Th : = a, ee ne a oe ae rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
Se : —_ mittance where belore Lngiish foot had never | of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 
trod ; we may therefore anticipate some pleasant volumes on the fair lady’s Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
return. parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
ous } , i J . Consignees of ships Shetheld, Cnited Stares, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
wele tent eter gg pes ae await our notice, we must recomme nd two por- | S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
t st is ie, thatof the Duke of Gordon, carries an immediate SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
interest with it which will especially recommend it—it is an engraving of merit Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roseoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
from the only portrait of the Noble deceased painted since his succession to the GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y. 
Dukedom. The other is a glorious likeness of one of ‘ nature’s noblemen,” | CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
the late William Godwin. The mighty intellect of the author of * Caleb Wil- 


liams’ has : NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
sete has here received its fitting expression at the hands of Art.—London From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
- ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made anew arrangement for the sailing 
Spain.—If we turnto the scene of war, we find an equal degree of provoking of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
perplexity. Various movements seem to have been made—more thre atened— | order, viz -— 
and far more reported. Great victories are claimed for Cordova, and are inter- aniye. 
preted upon their announcement into brilliant advantages to the C irlists. The 
latest accounts state that the latter had attacked Cordova in his positions at 


ee 
Arlaban, and had been repulsed with much loss, besides the destruction of their 
fortified works. 


ing from the clouds, fell on the stage, froma height of 15 or 20 feet, and broke 
her thigh, owing to the machinery giving way. The King, who was present, on | 
the following day granted her a pension of £80 ; 








Masters. | Days of Sailing from , Days of Sailing from 
New-York, Havre. 
| Havre, C.Stoddard, Oct. 24, Feb. 16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
|} Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ‘** 24, Junel6,) “ 16, “* 8, Aug. 1, 
France, C. Funk, {April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,!May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Francis Depau, [H-Robinson, Nov.16, Mar. ie oan 24, Jan, } i we = 
; | "el . : Rhone, J. Rockett, | » 34, : 6, July 8, 8, May I, ? 9 
Splendid Féte at the British Embassy, Paris.—His Majesty's B rth-day was} Chas. Carroll, W. Les. * IPeb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
| Charlemagne, Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1s 
| Francois Ist, J. Casttoff. | ** 16, April 8, ‘* 24,Feb. 1, “ 16, “* 8s 


celebrated by Lord and Lady Granville, on Saturd iy last, with a brilliant enter- 


tainment, for which eight hundred invitations were issued. Bands of military | 


music were stationed at an early hour on the lawn, and dancing was kept up | Normandie, = Ww. Pell, is ao oe 4 ye “Sy ne 8, ae ined Hs 
throughout the day in the grand galiery At seven o'clock about two hundred eee lw Orne. ote g° April2s, Aug.16, “6 16. “ ‘8. Oct. J, 
persons sat down to dinner in the supper-room and conservatories, the tables Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ‘* 16, May 8, ‘* 24,Mar. 1, “ 16, “* 8 
being covered for successive parties from that bour till midnight. The health | Poland, ’/ Anthony, “24, “ 16, Sept. 8, “8, July 1, 2 Its 
of his Majesty was di ink, and the magnificence of the bat quet proved in every | Erie. J. Funk, Mar.], July 1, Nov. | April 24, Aug.24, De c.24, 
respect worthy of the occasion. It was universally admitted by the French to| A'anys \J. Johnston, Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16, Mar. !6, July 8, Nov. 1, 


. - . ade afl manme »firstclase s lvc . . ‘legant accommo- 
be the finest féte of the season. These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ay commansee, 9 et nk on he . 

. -? . | dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convee 
National Gal cry.—Who does not 2aze with feelings of vexation and regret, \ nience, including wines and stores of every description Goods sent to either of the 


when standing at Charing-cross, and looking over one of the noblest 7 aces in | subscribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the world. at the law. end eleneated aaa = tiene) (3 - ., ) theexpenses actually incurred. — 

sag sapty e poor, low, and elongated facade of the N ational Gallery, which . I ? y C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadste 
How lines its northern side ; appearing as if the only object of the nation had 


WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st ie 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


been lo Cover a vacant space as fast as possible, at the smallest expense of stone 
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